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ABSTRACT 

This report on inservice education begins with an 
overview of the need for staff development programs. The districts 
contributing to this report offered their goals and objectives, their 
approaches to evaluation, and the new roles they see their teachers 
a'nd administrative staff playing in education today . Chapter 1 
contains a statement of the problem — how best to promote 
instruc-tional staff development . In chapter 2, four school districts 
present examples of goals and objectives that will ensure a 
comprehensive and people-oriented program of staff development. The 
focus in chapter 3 is *on the two levels of need that staff 
development programs are meeting. These needs are (1) teacher needs , 
and (2) organization needs. Examples of how several districts are 
meeting these needs are given. Program evaluation is the topic of 
chapter U. Several different approaches to evaluation that school 
districts are using are discussed in this chapter. In chapter 5 the 
various roles of those involved in inservice education are defined, 
and again examples of program^s are cited. Chapter 6 discusses the 
special needs of urban inservice programs, using the Dallas 
Independent "school District as an example. A paradigm for studying- 
teacher development is detailed in chapter 7. Finally, chapter 8 
contains a summary of what is being done in the field of staff 
development. (RC) 
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Overview 



Staff development long had been a stepchild of 
the American educational process. A necessary 
stepchild, perhaps, to meet the technical require- 
ments of states toward permanent teacher certifica- 
tion, but basically a stepchild nevertheless. 

More often than not, ;nservice or staff develop- 
ment classes were conducted behind the ivory 
towers of a college or university, far removed from 
the local classroom setting. And they were taught 
by^ college professors who hadn't been near a 
public school in years. 

And if college teacher training centers were far 
from the average American classroom, they were 
light years away from the inner city, from poverty, 
and from the deprivation of the ghett^o. But there 
was some rationalization for this. After all, every- 
one knew that the poor kids who lived there were 
pretty much-^incapable of learning, and there really 
wasn't too much staff development could do about 
a problem like that. 

Even those college programs recognized gener- 
ally .as good ones concentrated pretty much on 
knowledge of subject matter and methodology. 
Like Campbell's recipe for chicKen broth, the 
prescription for training the average American 
child in the average American classroom by the 
average American teacher remained pretty much 
the same as American education plodded slowly 
but surely into the second half of the Twentieth 
Century. 

After all, by this time American public educa- 
tion was an institution, a tradition, and a very 
successful one at that. So why change the prescrip- 
tion now? 

But then a strange thing happened orie day in 
the fall of 1957. A backward, ice-covered nation 
named Russia orbited a little piece of metal around 
the earth and they called it Sputnik. , 

And as upset Americans began to ask pointed 
questions about why a great free nation was beaten 
into space by the Communists, many eyes began to 
focus on the nation's educational system. Why, the 



question was asked, and asked again, hadn't the 
American education system produced the kind of 
scholars and scientists and advanced academic 
talent necessary to win the race into space? 

Was it possible, they asked somewhat incredu- 
lously, that American education wasn't all it was 
cracked up to be? 

Thus it was, early in the 1960s, that critics in 
high places at federal, state and local levels began 
to look for the answer. And even the nation's 
press, long relegating education to a news slot 
somewhere below the fold on the religion page, 
began to probe the inner sanctum of American 
public education. 

Nationally standardized test scores revealed 
some of the terrible truth. And citizens committees 
throughout the country began to find, in far too 
many places, dilapidated schools, outdated curricu- 
lums and teachers who really weren't that well 
prepared after all. 

Upon the heels of these revelations came^the 
American education revolution of the niid-1 9,60s. 
Terms like "relevance" and "flexibility" began to 
surface. Suddenly there was "innovation" and 
"affective education." 

Aggressive, young, reform-minded superinten- 
dents like Mark Shedd in Philadelphia began to 
upset the apple carts of educational tradition by 
proclaiming that if the child was failing, be he from 
the richest suburb or the poorest ghetto, it wasn't 
the child's fault at all; it was the fault of the 
system that was unable to teach its teachers to 
cope with the many varied, complex and suddenly 
exposed problems of educating all the pupils of the 
nation's public schools. ^ 

While Campbell's was having little, if any, 
problems turning millions of cans of quality 
chicken broth with a tradition-tested recipe that 
spanned the generations, it suddenly became ap- 
parent to American educators, and to their critics, 
that each child was a distinct individual, an 
individual with different needs, different feelings, 
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Yes, But Can She Sell Shaving Cream? 

In these days of recruiting wars and routine six-figure salaries for sports heroes 
across the country, Earl Hoffman, assistant professor of education at Northern 
Illinois U., took a somewhat rose-colored, tongue-in-cheek look in the October 1974 
issue of Phi Delta Kappan at what a few reversed national priorities might mean to 
the future someday of an Ail-American student teacher. This is what he saw: 

Now that the current student teacher season is over, it is appropriate to review 
briefly the tremendous, record-setting experiences of All-American student 
teacher Anne. Jellick. 

It was apparent from the outset that Ms. Jellick would compile an outstanding 
record. She reported in excellent mental and professional condition. During the 
first week she appeared to be in mid-sem^-^i^r form. This fantastic beginning, 
combined with her special desire, abilities, attitude, and empathy for children and 
faculty, permitted her to reach remarkable heights during the season. 

Jellick has all the attributes of a champion in the professional world. She displays 
the all-around versatility necessary for success. Lightning reflexes enable her to 
change^ plans smoothly when the principal pulls a surprise fire drill or the art 
teacher is late. She can turn such surprises as a child's overt reaction to an upset 
stomach, or the confusion created by a loose wasp in the classroom, into quick, 
solid learning points. She scores consistently with careful planning, errorless 
execution, and accurate individual and class evaluations. 

The statistics of Anne's season completely revised the record books. She was in 
control of the teaching activities of the classroom for a total of 4,017 minutes. 
She made a total of 36 home visits, a new riational record. She attended three 
PTA meetings and took an active part in a public hearing called by the school 
. board. She participated in seven staffings, tliree^of which she initiated unassisted 
by her cooperating teacher. Her students, during one three-week period, turned in 
a completed assignment ratio of 89.74%>.j^Unprecedented in recorded elementary 
school history. Her milk money and hot lunch collections were exact to the 
penny for 12 consecutive weeks. 

As the employment season approaches, it is expected that at least 150 school 
districts will bid for Ms. Jellick's services. While she hopes to remain within a 
radius of 35 miles from home, she probably will consider .outstanding offers from 
more distant schools. Her placement manager estimates that the final bid of the 
successful district will include a bonus in excess of $250,000 for signing and a 
multiyear contract of $25,000 to $30,000 per school term. This will eclipse the 
present record for a bonus by approximately $40^000. It is a fitting climax to a 
record-setting student teaching experience of a great All-American, Anne Jellick. 
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different goals and different horizons. You simply 
couldn't process him like a can of soup. 

And no one was more prepared to deal with this 
revelation than those teaching„,teachers to teach. 
They were faced, like most of tTie profession, with 
a massive, varied and complex change that wa§v,to 
alter, perhaps forever, the course of educatic^h^^in 
the United States. 

Thus it was in the late '60s that terms like 
"self-worth" and "humanism" and "individuality" 
began to invade the jargon of staff development. 
Course materia! began to delve^ into interpersonal 
communications and just plain warmth in the 
classroom. 

. Yet the change was just beginning. For with the 
'70s came the first faint sounds of the word 
"accountability," where disgruntled parents, politi- 
cians and taxpayers began talking of holding those 
in the education profession accountable for their 
output; that is, for the achievement of the children 
in their care. 

Tliis brought more teacher associations and 
unions quickly into the staff development picture 
as everyone began to search for the key to better 
education in the nation's schools. 



And that is'^what this Special Report is alL^bout. 
Tlie editors of Education U.S.A. have compiled 
information on staff development from school 
districts throughout the country as they attempt to 
carve new routes toward the better training of their 
teachers. 

The districts contributing to this report offer 
their goals and objectives, their approaches to 
evaluation, and the new roles- they see their 
teachers arid administrative staff playing in educa- 
tion today. They look at needs assessment, too, 
and at the structure of inservice prograins, as well 
as at the necessity of involving universities and 
teacher and administrator associations. 

They discuss the new "humanness" of staff 
development; the "personal interest" in children 
and the "emotional maturity" that teachers and 
administrators need to survive the setbacks that are 
inevitable and wade back in to do an even better... 
job. 

In short, they present blueprints for better staff 
development as education, and all those affected 
by it, continues to cope'^^with "the' kaleidoscopic 
change of youth, of society and of life-ltself. 
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Chapter 1 




The Probiem— instructional 



How best to promote instructional staff develop- 
ment is the problem. It has many aspects. 

First, there is the image problem. How can 
teachers be galvanized into realizing that they may 
belong to the world's most potent profession? 

Second, there is the content problem. What 
should teacher inservice development programs 
cover? That itself has two aspects. On the one 
hand, there is 'subject matter. What should teachers 
know about? On the other hand, there is the 
question of what they should be able to do. One 
deals with cognitive learnings; the other with skills 
and techniques: 

Third, there is the teacher-behavioral problem. 
This one deals with the kind of person the teacher 
is. It has ramifications in values, basic behavioral 
patterns, social conditioning and similar philo- 
sophical-psychological factors. 

Finally, there is the problem of process, i.e., 
how does one go about instructional staff develop- 
ment? Should each teacher be expected to go it 
alone? On should school districts set up local 
programs and policies to help groups of teachers, 
or all teachers, along the way? The roles of state 
education departments and of colleges and' univer- 
sities need examination. So does the role of teacher 
organizations. 

Professor Arthur Jersild of Teachers College, 
Columbia U., put the problem in stark perspective 
a few years ago when a small committee of the 
faculty was asked to consider how the college 
might best redesign its curriculum to look ahead to 
the next 10 years. After Jersild had listened" 
through several sessions of the committee's deliber- 
ations about the desirability of adding this course 
and dropping that, and whether there ought to be 
more emphasis upon this or that field of knowl- 
edge, he interrupted the discussion and said the 
committee was on the wrong track. He said, in 
effect, that the crucial need for teacher develop- 
ment was not more knowledge of subject matter, 
nor teaching techniques. Not that those items were 



not important. It was just that the kind of person 
the teacher was, the ability the teacher had to 
respond to others and their problems with emo- 
tional maturity was the key factor in relating 
constructively to students. 

He said that many of the discipline problems 
encountered by teachers were a result of the 
teacher's personalizing of nonacceptable student 
behavior. The teacher was not able to maintain a 
clinical attitude, he said, toward such student 
behavior. He or she saw it, rather, as a direct 
personal attack or affront. 

Jersild felt that teachers who had solved their 
own personal problems, who had come to see 
themselves, their abilities and their shortcomings 
realistically — in short, who had reached emotional 
maturity — could perform their professional duties 
at a higher level of effectiveness. 

At this point, Jersild threw a bombshell into the 
committee's lap. He proposed that Teachers Col- 
lege offer a new kind of masters' degree. Each 
student would be asked to place in escrow with the 
college an amount of money equivaleaMo the^cost 
of a traditional masters' degree. But instead of 
taking more courses and workshops as in the past, 
the student would enter into analysis. The process 
of analysis would continue until the psychoanalyst 
or psychiatrist would pronounce the person as 
emotionally **fit." At that point. Teachers College 
would award the masters' degree. 

The committee listened politely until he was 
finished, and then went back to the **important" 
question of courses, credits, grades and other 
requirements. The subject was not mentioned 
again. 

Experiments at other colleges and universities 
have conducted similar experiments, the. results of 
which proved Jersild to be right on target. 

A careifully selected, highly able group of ad- 
vanced graduate students at Georgia State U. in 
Atlanta agreed to recall from their school expe- 
riences just one teacher whom each would rate as 
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staff Development Workshops 
Improve Communication 

Alert school administrators across the country have become increasingly aware of 
the important role that communication plays not only in the internal affairs of a 
school district, but in maintaining a two-way flow of information between the 
school district and its many publics in the community. 

Today's school leaders dare not remain insulated from their community or their 
own teaching and support staffs. Parents, students, school personnel, advisory 
groups are just a few of the important publics with whom today's educator must 
communicate. Many school faculty meetings, formerly conflned to members of the 
teaching profession and admihistrative group, are now called "School Family 
Meetings" and provide an opportunity for everyone who works in a school building 
— the school secretary, aide, cook, bus driver, maintenance and custodial worker, as 
well as parent aides, volunteers, and in many instances, students - to meet together 
and discuss their mutual concerns and develop plans to improve '^the school's 
communication program. 

In 1973-74 the National School Public Relations Assn. (NSPRA) joined hands 
with the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) to conduct a series of 10 
regional seminars on the improvement of school communication in msyor population 
centers. During 1974-75 the seminars were conducted in over 100 locations bringing 
communication specialists and staff development workshops to within driving 
distance of school buildings across the nation. 

The one-day staff development seminars assisted principals, central office 
administrators, school communication specialists, and members of the total "school 
family" to develop an effective school-community relations program for each 
elementary and secondary school. A major objective of the seminars was to provide 
an opportunity for each participant to learn the building-level communication 
process. ^ 

The National Academy for School Executives (NASE), sponsored by the 
American Assn. of School Administrators, provides an annual series of training and 
staff development seminars for school administrators and other members of the 
management team. The National School Boards Assn. and the National Assn. of 
State Boards of Education have developed workshop programs for their members 
and school administrators to provide training in such specific areas as negotiations, 
policy development, etc. During the past several years state departments of 
education, state school board groups, and the National Assn. of Elementary School 
Principals and the National Assn. of Secondary School Principals have conducted 
staff inservice workshops to improve communication. 

Today's school public relations program is more than a printed piece of material 
or a slide show; it is not a cover-up, but is a planned, systematic program of two-way 
communication designed to buUd support, morale, goodwill and understanding. 

I ■ ^ 
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most outstanding, and to enumerate his or her 
distinguishing chaiacteristics. Here, in brief, is what 
each said: 

Student #1 - My favorite teacher knew her 
subject, and she was always prepared. She 
made each member of the class feel impor- 
tant. She always wrote the objective for the 
day's lesson on the board. Her ability to 
conduct a discussion was outstanding. The 
class was always under control — yet she 
never had to raise her voice. 

Student #2 — My math teacher spent lots of 
time helping each of us in the class. More than 
that, she helped us with our personal prob- 
lems — . way' beyond the subject matter of the 
class itself. 

Student #3 — He was always friendly and 
^relaxed. There was always time for student- 
teacher interaction. We did a lot of planning 
together. He was extremely patient with 
goof-offs. He spent time with us out of class, 
weekends, and during the summer. 

Student #4 — She enjoyed living — always 
bubbling over with good humor. 

Student #5 - He was soft-spoken. He talked 
with us, not at us. . 

Student #6 — He conducted the class like a 
happy family. He was fair, with a definite, 
consistent personality. He was more like a 
good guidance counselor, with great listening 
ability. , 

Student #7 - 1 was in school to play ball. 
School subjects didn't interest me. My chem- 
istry teacher tried to show me that school 
meant more than athletics. I didn't listen — he 
had to flunk me. Fm grateful now, but then 1 
was furious. 

Student #8 — Our history teacher was knowl- 
edgeable, with a great sense of humor. He 
showed personal, sympathetic interest in all 
students. He seemed proud of us. 

Student #9 She knew her stuff, and showed 
great understanding of our age group. "Com- 
passion" is the word for her attitude toward 
us. She was interested in her own personal 



and professional growth. She had complete 
control of the class at all times. 

There were common threads running through 
their testimonials: warmth, personal interest in 
each student, like a counselor, sense of humor, 
sympathetic, deserving of respect, fair, consistent 
personality, bubbling over with good humor, soft- 
spoken, talked with us, not us, friendly, relaxed, 
patient, helped us with personal problems, made 
each of us feel important. 

How, then, can American education provide 
"favorite teachers" who display the personal quali- 
ties recalled by those graduate students, who have 
a vision of championship teaching, who are well 
versed in the subject matter of their profession and 
in the broad sweep of the history and culture of 
mankind, know full well the meaning of terms and 
concepts like basic skills, life-long learning, creativ- 
ity, individuality, humanism, relevance, flexibility 
in the face of change, responsibility, citizenship, 
and self-worth for students? 

How can they, humanists ask, if such ideas and 
concepts do not figure prominently in the profes- 
sional training and work-a-day lives of teachers? If 
teachers have no personal experience of what those 
ideas can mean, how can they show students the 
way — and continue to grow toward that goal of 
being a favorite teacher? 

Stated another way, the problem facing today's 
educators is the reexamination of traditional con- 
cepts and practices of inservice education^The new 
assumption underlying changes in inservice educa- 
tion is that "staff development," as it is often 
called, is an important and integral part of the total 
educational process of the schools. It plays a part 
in the achievement not only of such educational 
product goals as student learnings and student 
behavior changes, but also of process goals like 
effective leadership within the organization, pro- 
ductive teacher-student relations, teacher self con- 
cept harmonious with educational goals, and im- 
proved communication between all members of the 
educational community as well as between the 
education community and parents, taxpayers and 
other community members. 

Although broad educational goals may be much 
the same across the country, each district has 
unique problems and needs. American education 
offers a chance for each district to adjust goals and 
objectives — and means of achieving them — to its 
own particular situation. It follows that no two 
staff development programs will, or should be, 
exactly the same. 
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Chapter 2 

Goals and Objectives: 
Guides to Effective Staff Development 




In staff development, as in preparing for a 
sporting event, all activities must be directed 
toward reaching some clearly visable, widely.^y§ilued 
goal. Just as it would be unwise and futile to 
demand that a person preparing to compete in, say, 
fencing go through training designed for a weight 
Hfter, $0, obviously, is it unwise to assign staff 
development activities randomly without regard 
for conipatability of activity and goal or objective 
sought. The two districts cited below offer exam- 
ples of goal setting to ensure a comprehensive and 
"people-oriented" program. 

Tucson, Ariz. 

For this reason, as well as others, the Amphi- 
theater School District, in Tucson, Ariz.^ formu- 
lated a series of eleven goals for student learning — 
and to give direction to staff development activi- 
ties. The goals, arrived at througli involvement of 
board members, administrators, teachers, students, 
parents and community members are: 

1 . Each student should develop a sense of 
self-worth. 

2. Students should develop skills needed to enter 
the world of work with an awareness 'of 
opportunities and requirements related to 
specific vocations and advanced education. 

3. Each student should acquire attitudes, knowl- 
edges, and habits which permit him to func- 
tion effectively as a responsible citizen. 

4. Each student should acquire good health 
» habits and an understanding of conditions 

necessary for maintain^ his physical and 
emotional well-being. ^ 

5. Each student should have the services of an 
effective and comprehensive counseling and 
guidance program in grades K-12. 



6. The student should have the opportunity to 
develop a wide variety of interests. 

7. Students should be exposed through active 
participation to situations which will allow 
them to make decisions, accomplish tasks, 
test new things, examine alternatives and 
express creative thinking. 

8. Schools should establish a code of discipline 
commensurate with community and legal 
standards. The student should develop self- 
discipline by becoming aware of the benefits 
of good discipline and should be willing to 
assume responsibility for his actions. 

9. Each student should develop skills in mathe- 
matics, reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing to the maximum level of his individual 
ability. 

10. Tlie school district should have a comprehen- 
sive system of constructive evaluation where- 
by school programs and student progress can 
be continually appraised. 

11. Students should have the opportunities for 
the development of understanding and appre- 
ciation of human achievement in the humani- 
ties, fine arts and sciences. 

These goals were then turned back to all 
concerned in the form of a written questionnaire 
for validation, derivation of objectives from the 
goals, and setting of priorities. 

The staff development program, as an integral 
part of the educational process, flows from the 
goals set by the district. 

Birmingham, Mich. 

The staff development program in the Birming- 
ham, Mich., Public Schools^ is more focused. It 
strives: 
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• to develop an inservice program organized 
around the theme of "Humaneness in Educa- 
tion" emphasizing three of the district's goals. 

A Self-worth - To provide experiences which 
will help each student acquire the great- 
est possible understanding and accep- 
tance of himself as a worthy and con- 
tributing member of society. 

A Humanism - To help students recognize 
the essential humanity of all people and 
to encourage the development of rela- 
tionships which demonstrate acceptance 
and concern for others. 

A Indivi^tuality - To create an atmosphere 
whiCh fosters creativity and values the 
individuality of each student. 

• To encourage the application of these three 
instructional goals in the district by providing 
participants with insights into appropriate 
techniques, resources, and materials. 

♦ To provide additional opportunities for pro- 
fessional staff to participate in the inservice 
program planning and decision-making proce- 
dures. 

* To try to improve staff morale as a result of 
the inservice program. 

» To provide the opportunity for professional 
staff to discuss matters of common interest 
and concern. 

« To create a climate in which the members of 
the professional staff will be stimulated to 
evaluate and improve their relations with 
students. 



Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Task Force on Staff Develbpment of the 
Los Angeles Unified School District outlines a set 
of "purposes" which encompass not only educa- 
tional product goals, but also broad institutional 
process objectives: 

® Purpose I : To ensure the best possible educa- 
tional program for all of tiie pupils in all of 
the schools of the district. {Discussion: It is 

: self-evident that this is the basic mission of 
the; district and reason for its being. We list 
tfi^Tas a purpose here in recognition that staff 
development, or, indeed, any activity of the 
district must be structured with this in mind, 
and relate back to this central theme.) 



• Purpose 2: To provide for the 'continuing 
improvement of job skills needed by em- 
ployes. 

• Purpose 3: To enable employes to keep 
abreast of new information and current devel- 
opments in their field of specialization. 

• Purpose 4: To identify employes with poten- 
tial for promotion including those in an 
Affirmative Action Program and to prepare 
them for advancement. (Discussion: The fu- 
ture of the district is highly dependent upon 
its capacity to assure quality in the succession 
of leadership in all of the district's activities. 
Attractive and accessible career opportunities 
mult be available to all employes to sustain 
motivation and morale, to implement fully 
the district's affirmative action policies, and 
to provide for future leadership needs.) 

Purpose 5: To encourage effectiveness in 
interpersonal skills through a program of 
organizational development. (Discussion: This 
is an essential need in accommodating the 
changing nature of the district's organiza- 
tional and educational processes. A planned 
program of organizational development is the 
means towards addressing the growing need 
for team building and higher levels of aware- 
ness and skills in staff, community and pupil 
relations.) 

« Purpose 6: To provide a variety of training 
opportunities reflecting the needs of individ- 
uals and local organizational units. (Discus- 
sion: Basically this relates to the need for 
thoughtfully designed programs which recog- 
nize both individual and district objectives 
and need, and are consciously structured to 
achieve a more optimum convergence of 
individual and organizational needs.) 

^ Purpose 7: To effectively employ college, 
university and other community resources to 
supplement the district program. (Discussion: 
This relates to the recognition of the need to 
utilize all of the resources of the community 
in staff development. Also, channels of com- 
munication are opened to provide a flow of 
data to the field and from the field to the 
institutions of higher learning which can 
enrich both.) 
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What Teachers Like . . . 



Many teachers have negajive feelings toward inservice meetings due to nonproduc- 
tive and. poorly planned programs/ they have attended. The resourceful school 
district must ask itself: "What kinds of inservice programs dolve need that will be 
well received by our faculty?" Hilmar Wagner, associate professor of curriculum and 
instruction at the U. .of Texas, offers 10 suggestions on what teachers like at 
inservice meetings. 

• Teachers like meetings in which they can be actiyely involved. Just as students 

do not want to be^ passive, most teachers prefer Dewey's "learning by 
doing." 

• Teachers like to watch other teachers demonstrate various techniques in their 

teaching field. Demonstration teaching can serve as a model that teachers can 
take back to their classrooms. 

• Teachers like practical information - almost step^by-step recipes — on how 

others approach certain learning tasks. Too often, inservice programs are 
theoretical and highly abstract. 

• Teachers like meetings that are short and to the point. The introduction of 

guests at a meeting is often ego-filling for those introduced, but cuts into 
valuable inservice time. 

• Teachers like an in-depth treatment of one concept that can be completed in 

one meeting rather than a generalized treatment, that attempts to solve every 
teacher's problems in one session. 

• Teachers like well-organized meetings. 

• Teachers like variety in inservice programs. If the same topics are covered every 

time, attendance may drop off. 

• Teachers like some incentive for attending inservice meetings; released time, 

salary increments, advancement points on rating scales. 

• Teachers like inspirational speakers occasionally. Such speakers can often give a 

staff the necessary drive to start or complete a school year. 

• Teachers like to visit oHicr schools to observe other teachers in situations 

similar to their own. These visits, even when observing poor teachers, are 
highly educational. 
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♦ Purpose 8: To ensure that the necessary 
training precedes the imposition of new re- 
quirements and the introduction of new and 
innovative ¥>rograms. (Discussion: Too oftQn^ 
in the past, large numbers of employes have 
faced massive change for which they were 
relatively unprepared. This has seriously im- 
paired morale as well as the implementation 
of change. A well-designed staff development 
program could include provision for the an- 
ticipation and preparation for change through 
training sufficiently in advance of the 
change.) 

• Purpose 9: To provide for an ongoing assess- 
ment of staff ., development activities and 
necessary adjustments in programs. {Discus- 
sion: This is difficult. It would be impossible 
without an adopted set of goals and objec- ^ 
tives. They become the hard base against 
which results of the staff development can be 
compared. The problem that no1 one yet 
appears to have solved is that a cause-and- 
effect relationship between teachers' behav- 
iors and student learnings has not been 
demonstrated.) 



' Monticelio, Iowa 

A staff development plan from the Monticelio 
(Iowa) Community Schools builds in both objec- 
tives and a specific way of determining if the 
objective has been achieved. Called the "Inservice 
Education Plan of Action," its goals are: 



1 . Participating faculty members will be able to 
keep abreast of rapidly changing educational 
technology; thus implementing at least one 
innovative concept. 

2. Upon completion of each inservice course, 
each participating faculty member may apply 
for approved credit toward certificate re- 
newal. 

3. Participating faculty members will develop 
and use instruments which help evaluate all 
domains (affective, cognitive and psycho- 
motor) of the child. 

4. Students of participating faculty members 
will be able to demonstrate behavioral 
changes such as: decreased frequency of 
discipline referrals and problems, truancy and 
tardiness; thus increasing teacher-pupil inter- 
action. 

5. Participatingji"faculty members will be able to 
improve their quality of instruction as mea- 
sured by standards set forth in the locally 
approved teacher evaluation instrument. 



The creative feature of the Monticelio plan is 
that setting goals and deriving objectives comes 
first, but they don't stop there. The stage is then 
set for the creation of a program with built-in 
provisions for monitoring outcomes. And, most 
importantly, teachers are involved in each activity. 



Tradition is No Longer Acceptable 

Tradition still accounts for policies in many branches of education, but in at least 
one, inservice training for teachers, it no longer can be accepted, according to the 
New Hampshire Office of Teacher Education and Professional Standards, which 
contends: 

The traditional approach to inservice education is unacceptable because it was not 
responsive to modem needs. It put emphasis on taking courses — any courses — to 
show professional growth; it did not encourage professional initiative on the part 
of individual teachers and administrators; and it did not give credit for 
exploratory or innovative activities in education which a teacher or administrator 
may be doing right on the job. 
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Staff development programs are meeting two 
levels of needs: teacher needs and organization 
needs. That is, activities which are designed specifi- 
cally to enhance a teacher's erfectiveness in the 
classroom, and those (usually of a group nature) 
which are planned to enhance the effectiveness of 
the school district as a functioning organization. 

Teachers' Needs Defined 

Traditional programs were based on the follow- 
ing assumptions: 1) That the central administration 
and university departments of education knew 
what was best for teachers. Those who held such 
beliefs thought it would be "best" for teachers to 
have "orientation" workshops a day or two be- 
fore school started and some time for working in 
classrooms to prepare for the coming year, as well 
as a workshop day or two during the school year 
and courses offered in the evening or during the 
summer, taught on the university campus; and 2) 
that to grow professionally a teacher needed 
basically to learn more about tLe subject he or she 
was teaching; experience would take care of the 
rest. 

Guidelines for approval of courses usually 
stressed that they should be related to what a 
teacher was currently teaching or intended to teach 
in the future, thereby emphasizing that the devel- 
opment of cognitive skills is what is important in 
education. 

New, assumptions are: 

1) That teachers themselves are an important 
source of information concerning their own profes- 
sional growth needs, which can be tapped through 
needs assessments. 

2) That self-awareness and an understanding of 
human interaction are crucial to effective teaching. 

It may appear to many that goal-setting is to 
needs assessment as the chicken is to the egg, 
because establishing a goal does represent recogniz- 
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ing a need.^ Yet, in the planning of inservice 
programs, districts are usually conducting formal 
needs assessments after goals and objectives for the 
program have been set because the objectives give 
teachers a focus in thinking about what they need. 

The Lincoln Intermediate Unit #12 in New 
Oxford, Pa., has developed a two-page needs 
assessment survey to help in determining both the 
needs and interests of their instructional staff in 
order to facilitate planning for the inservice pro- 
gram. (See p. 16-17.) Note that there are 97 items 
of possible need or interest for teachers to check. 
The list itself can be copied from some existing list, 
developed by a small group of persons brainstorm- 
ing, or it can be compiled from suggestions sent in 
previously on a blank form distributed to all 
instructional personnel plus other categories of 
persons as desired. The checklist is simply a device 
for narrowing down the list to a manageable 
length. 

Although staff development programs do occa- 
sionally include courses in "subject matter'' like 
English literature, differential calculus, Chinese 
history, or a survey of philosophy, such courses 
rarely touch on the problems of teaching. Teachers 
more often ask for "practical" help in improving 
their teaching techniques, and such help often 
comes most effectively from concept and theory 
courses involving . understanding and learning how 
to apply principles of human interaction. On the 
following pages are some inservice course descrip- 
tions from around the country. 

Piano, Tex. 

Inservice programs in the Piano (Tex.) Indepen- 
dent School District are designed around the needs 
of the district and are intended to assist teachers in 
obtaining information/suggestions in specific areas 
of concern in the total school program. The total 
staff has input into development of the sessions by 
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means of the District Inservice Committee com- 
posed of one representative from ea;ch school. 

Texas law requires each school district to sched- 
ule 10 days of inservice for its teachers in addition 
to the 180-day school year. For 1975-76, not more 
than three of those 10 days may. be use4 as 
workdays for teachers to use in preparing for the 
beginning and ending of the school year, grading 
examination papers, and/or recording grades. 

Piano's inservice format in 1974-75 allotted five 
days at the beginning of schpol for general orienta- 
' tion, '^minisessions" on various phases of the 
elementary and secondary curriculumj and prepara- 
tion for the opening of school. Among the elemen- 
tary "minifopics" were sessions on Citizenship 
Values, Behavior Management/Discipline, Team 
Development/Function in the Open Classroom, 
and Parent Conferences. Secondary teachers fo- 
cused on Advanced Placement, Middle School, 
Students' Legal Rights and Use of Counselors 
among other topics. 

Three inservice days were used for recording 
grades and work in the building, while two 
inservice days were scheduled for parent-teacher 
conferences throughout the district. 

In addition to the 10 state-required inservice 
days. Piano teachers also .participated in eight 
hours of staff development in their buildings. 
Two-hour sessions in the fall were designed around 
the themes of citizenship values and facilitating 
group learning. The two spring afternoon sessions 
covered particular program weaknesses that had 
been identified by each school. Many of the spring 
sessions focused on the improvement of communi- 
cations. 

Charleston, S.C. 

In the Charleston (S.C.) County Public Schools 
each summer, 80 principals join some 40 central 
office administrators for a week of workshops and 
idea exchanges. The atmosphere is casual and 
comfortable and lunch is served so no one has to 
leave the building. Staff personnel in maintenance 
and accounting have an opportunity to explain 
changes in procedure. Curriculum people often 
introduce new programs during th^workshop. 
Outside agencies, such as the Boy Scouts, may 
make appeals for their special promotions which 
involve the schools. 

Each principal must present his budget, schedule 
and community relations plan to a committee of 
peers for their critique. After a week of meeting 



and talking with one another and with central 
office personnel, participants leave more comfort- 
able about their place in the system and their 
professional competency. 

One or two day workshops by consultants carry 
on further staff development throughout the year. 

Meetings of the West Virginia Academy of 
School Administrators provide continuing staff 
development programs throughout the year for 
county superintendents and directors, elementary, 
junior and senior high school principals and school 
board members. The state board of education 
approved the establishment of' the Academy in 
1972 to encourage the improvement of school 
administration throughout the state. i 

The Academy meets four times a year in 
two-day training sessions. Topics reflect curreij|^ 
concerns in education: "Evaluating Educational 
Programs," '^Evaluating Instructional Personnel," 
"Planning and Implementing Effective Inservice 
Educational Programs," "Building Public Confi- 
dence in Education," and in conjunction with the 
West Virginia Bar Association, "Legal Problems in 
Public Education." 

"Education and the Laws" was also the topic for 
a staff development program through the West 
Virginia* State Dept. of Education, which involved 
the state attorney general, a state senator and state 
legislative and educational administrative experts. 
Its objectives were: 

1. To understand the process by which prospec- 
tive school legislation is written. 

2. To learn effective procedures for providing 
expert witness for or against prospective 
legislation. 

3. To understand techniques of judicial review 
of school laws. 

4. To involve staff members of the state depart- 
ment in the actual consi3etation of prospec- 
tive legislation. 



Seattle, Wash. 

With increasing awareness of the need to recog- . 
nize and correct incidents of sex discrimination, 
this Seattle school begins its inservice program 
outline on sex stereotyping in society and school 
with a quote from a textbook: 
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We^'are willing to share our great thoughts with 
mankind. However you happen to be a girl. 
Ventures, Book 4, Scott Foresman, 1965. 

And then goes on to outline the program: 

Are you concerned about sex-role stereotyping, 
the tendency to see young people as girls or boys 
rather than as individuals? Here is a new course 
designed to help teachers become more aware of 
sex stereotyping in and out of school, and to 
suggest ways that such stereotyping can be 
eliminated in the school situation. 

Sessions will concentrate on sex-role socializa- 
tion in the family, in the media, and in school -tt, 
curriculum, courses, and teaching/learning mate- 
rials. Films and slides depicting sex stereotyping 
will be shown, and guest speakers will make 
presentations on particular topics. Nonsexist 
books and materials on women's studies pre- 
pared in . various parts of the United States will 
be available as resources. 

Participating teachers will be asked to develop a 
lesson or miniunit related to the elimination of 
sex stereotyping for use with their students. 
During the final session of the course, partici- 
pants will have an opportunity to share the 
materials they developed and discuss the results. 



The impact of Electronics 

Teachers are discovering that athletes aren't the 
only ones who can benefit from "instant replay." 
Edina, Minn., and Delaware, Ohio, are both using 
videotaping, on a voluntary basis, in their staff 
development ' programs. Edina describes its 
"Teacher Self-Appraisal Workshop" as follows: 
"This workshop emphasizes the observation, re- 
cording, and analysis of teacher classroom behavior 
utilizing the Teacher Self-Appraisal System devel- 
oped by E. Wayne Roberson of the U. of Arizona. 
The system focuses on teacher objectives, methods, 
and verbal and nonverbal expressions recorded on 
videotape. By the end of the session participants 
should be able to observe, code, and analyze 
teacher verbal and^ nonverbal classroom behavior 
with skill and reliability." 

Delaware, Ohio, is using an adaptation of the 
Teacher Behavior Improvement Strategy developed 
by the Michigan-Ohio Regional Educational Labo- 



ratory, along with Flanders' Verbal Interaction 
Analysis System (from Amidon, E.J., and N.A. 
Flanders. The Role of the Teacher in the Class- 
room. Minneapolis: Assn. for Productive Teaching, 
1967). 

The procedure followed in both programs calls 
for setting an objective or objectives, planning a 
teaching strategy, videotaping the teaching, playing 
the tape back as soon as possible and coding 
teacher behaviors according to a set of interac- 
tional categories, analyzing the results (which may 
include student feedback) in terms of the objec- 
tives, rethinking the strategy, and trying again. 

Roberson's system categorizes teacher behavior 
according to method (closed/open), objectives (af- 
fective/cognitive), and expressions, (verbal/non- 
verbal). Every 10 seconds, as he is watching the 
playback of his tape, the teacher marks his 
behavior according to these three categories on a 
coding card. (For further information, see Rober- 
son's Teacher Self-Appraisal Source Book, by 
Educational Innovators Press.) The Flanders Verbal 
Interaction Analysis directs attention to teacher 
talk (direct influence/indirect influence) and stu- 
dent talk. 

In Edina a teacher using the Teacher Self- 
Appraisal System brings a report of his perfor- 
mance to his small group for discussion. In 
Delaware, Ohio, an inservice leader works with 10 
to 12 teachers during a 12-week training session. 
At first the teachers meet together with the leader 
for at least four hours to learn how the system 
works and especially how to code behavior accord- 
ing to the categories. From then on, although the 
teachers do continue to meet as a group, the 
emphasis is on the leader working with the teachers 
individually, planning with each one ahead of time 
the date, time and subject for the six 15- to 
20-minute videotaping sessions. Delaware, Ohio, 
reports that "there is less disruption in the normal 
functioning of the class if the pupils are also 
informed , ahead of time that the videotaping is 
going to take place. In fact, the first time the 
videotaping equipment is brought into- the class- 
room, we find that demonstrating the equipment 
briefly and letting the students see a bit of 
themselves on playback does a lot to overcome the 
initial strangeness of the situation. 

"The program is essentially nonthreatening. No 
one sees the videotape other than the inservice 
leader and the teacher involved unless the teacher 
requests that someone else see it. All feedback data 
become the property of the teacher in training. 
The program is entirely divorced from administra- 
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tive evaluation procedures. 

"The teachers who are in the program need to 
understand that it is not something done to or for 
them, but rather, something done with them. The 
mservice leader is there to run the equipment, be a 
researchist, do data analysis, and act as a foil for 
discussion or as a catalyst for action, but in the end 
it is the teacher who must evaluate and plan for 
reinforcement or change of behavior and then 
carry out these plans. . . . One of the most 
important aspects of the program is the develop- 
ment of self-awareness." 

Delaware, Ohio, began to use the Teacher 
Behavior Improvement Strategy several years ago. 
In 1972-1973 they added four of the microteach- 
ing minicourses developed by the Far West Labora- 
tory for Educational Research and Development in 
Berkeley, Calif. These minicourses are based on the 
same ideas as the original program, but they differ 
in that each course focuses on a specific skill, such 
as "developing children's oral language," "teaching 
reading as decoding," "organizing independent 
Jearning." Each course also includes instructional 
and model films. The teacher tapes a small group 
of students rather than the whole class. The 
minicourses also give concrete suggestions for 
improving skills, and set up ways of evaluating 
attainment of skills. Here are the criteria used in 
the evaluation for minicourse 1 : Effective Ques- 
tioning ~ Elementary Level. 

1 . Number of times teacher used redirection 

2. Number of times teacher used prompting 

3. Number of times teacher used further clari- 
fication 

4. Number of times teacher used refocusing 

5. Number of times teacher repeated own 
question 

6. Number of times tejjjher repeated pupil 
answer 

7. Number of times teacher answered own 
question 

8. Length of pupil response in words (average 
in first 5-minute period) 

9. Length of teacher's average pause after a 
question 

^ 10. Frequency of punitive reaction to incorrect 
answer 

1 1 . Percentage of total questions that called for 
a higher cognitive pupil response 
\ 12. Percentage of discussion time taken by 
teacher talk. 

The school district set aside a small room in each 



building in which the course was being offered 
where the videotape equipment could be set up 
and ready for the teachers' use during the four or 
^ five weeks of the course, and provided a substitute 
to free the teacher for the time necessary to do the 
microteaching and self-evaluation. 

During the 1973-1974 school year Delaware 
combined its two programs, starting with the 
training'in interaction analysis and videotaping of 
the whole class for the first four weeks; then, if the 
skills of one of the minicourses seemed to need 
strengthening, having the teacher go through the 
appropriate four- or five-week minicourse; and 
finishing up the twelve-week program by again 
videotaping in the whole class. 

Teachers want practical help. And it's not 
surprising that they recognize the need for conti- 
nuity in an effective staff development program. 
Workshops now often extend over a period of 
months. 

Another example; comes from New Trier, 111.: 
\ ". . . 'Futurism: The American Dream in the Year 
J 2000' was chosen as the theme for the six 
institutes and workshops. More than 40 authorities 
spoke on various phases of futurism. The entire 
professional staff of both schools in the district 
attended the sessions, and bibliographies prepared 
by the New Trier libraries helped the teachers 
continue the study." 

Another approach to continuity places responsi- 
bility with the teacher rather than with the district. 
The Cherry Creek schools, in Englewood, Colo., 
require that a teacher prepare a three-year profes- 
sional growth plan in consultation with his princi: 
pal. There is ample opportunity for revision; the 
bnportant feature is that the teacher has to take 
the time to think about his own professional goals, 
and is obliged to interact concerning his goals with 
another educator. 

Attematives in Selma, Ala. 

Selma, Ala., has both required and "self-se- 
lected" activities in its staff development program. 
Each year, a teacher must contract in writing for 
his intended self-selected activities. 

To meet the needs of each teacher,;:staff 
* development programs must be "individualized." A 
smorgasboard of courses is one answer. Selma 
offers the following additional options among 
many "which should be chosen according to 
individual needs and are limited only by employe 
imagination." 
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Long-Range Activities: Any activity requiring a 
minimum of one school year to complete. Activi- 
ties such as serving on a curricuhim continuity 
committee or analyzing and devising corrective 
procedures for the standardized testing program 
v/ould be included in this category. 

Development of Curriculum Materials: Any pro- 
: cedure whereby available curriculum materials may 
be studied, adapted, and put into use in a learning 
situation. These may be individual or group 
projects. 

Writing and Research: Activities included in this 
category are writing for publication or dissemina- 
tion, follow-up studies, in-depth study of curricu- 
lum area pertinent to present responsibility or 
current problems related to the classroom and 
implementation of innovative programs. These may 
be individual or group projects. 

Professional Reading: A minimum of three 
books and ten articles is required^ and may include 
the following — professional books or articles and 
subject-related books or articles read to enrich the 
classroom. 

Conferences and Conventions: Attendance at 
meetings such as AEA, NEA and subject-area 
conferences. 

Travel: Travel specifically ^.planned for profes- 
sional development; 

Prearranged Visitation: A minimum of 5 hours 
visitation to feeder schools, higher grade level 
schools, other classes in your- subject area, or 
classes outside your subject area; or a minimum of 
a one-day visit to another school system. 

Community Relationships: Activities include 
ways to keep the general public informed about 
the curriculum - discussion groups, school visits, 
home visitation, community projects, and use 
parent volunteers. 

Extension of Classroom Relationships: Activities 
may include extended individual or group assis- 
tance to students (this must be time when profes- 
sional employes are free from teaching responsibil- 
ities);, sponsoring uncompensated student activities 
and organizations for which there is no time or 
financial compensation; after-school mini-courses 
designed for self-enrichment of students and/or 
teachers. ^ 

Miscellaneous Categories: Sharing professional 
reading (minimum of three books and ten articles); 
accreditation or reevaluation of respective schools; 
professional leadership such as holding office in 
professional organizations, chairman of reevalua- 
tion committee, departmental chairman, grade 
level chairman, and directing workshops. 
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Seattle, Wash. 

The Seattle Public Schools have a unique "mini- 
leave program" which is shown on p. 23 in flow 
chart form. The granting of minileaves fills a large 
void in the traditional provisions of semester and 
sabbatical leaves. 

Maine School Administrative 
DistrictN07 3(MSADNo.3) 

MSAD No. 3 plans its workshops on a three- 
Week cycle combining both centralized and decen- 
tralized training.. With centralized training the 
teacher may meet with the entire district faculty or 
with a smaller subgroup of which he is a^. member, 
such as the entire high school faculty. In the 
decentralized portions the teacher may work in his 
own room (independently) or with a small group 
of other teachers from his building. 

In addition the teacher also has the option of 
joining one of the following district teams: 

• Staff Training — responsible for once-a-week 
workshops and other inservice programs. 

• PubUc Relations - responsible for promoting 
better communication within and outside 
the district. 

• Curriculum Revision - responsible for updat- 
ing the curriculum to meet changing stu- 
dent and community needs. 

• Research and Evaluation - responsible for 
gathering and assessing data to determine 
the effects of school programs. 

• Renewal — a group with balanced representa- 
tion of district parents, teachers, students, 
administrators and community members 
with board-delegated responsibility to in- 
volve the community increasingly in educa- 
tional decision making ,and school ac- 
tivities. 

Birmingham, Mich. 

The Birmingham school d'islrict's program began 
as a districtwide effort with a large group opening 
session followed by a choice of seminars. The 
following objectives were developed to give direc- 
tion to a program of "improving school climate 
and staff performance for the 1974-75 school year: 

Objective 1 — Tlie principal of each elementary 
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and secondary school will conduct a building 
needs assessment through a survey of faculty, 
members, students and parents to determine 
how well each group feels its school is meeting 
district instructional goals previously identified 
as self-worth, humanism and individuality. The 
assessment will' be designed to determine 
whether: 1) the curriculum has relevancy based 
on the needs and interests of the students; 2) the 
teaching process used in the building is based on 
individualized instruction; 3) learning activities 
are student-centered; 4) interaction exists among 
students, parents, the general public and em- 
ployes; 5) existing facilities are used in such a 
way that there is an effective teaching-learning 
environment; and 6) the larger school commu- 
nity is u^sed as an extension of the classroom to 
aid the learning process> 

Objective 2 — Each building principal and his staff 
will develop plans for a building project based 
on the needs assessment conducted under Objec- 
tive 1 . The project will be^designed to strengthen 
' the school's accomplishment of one or more^of 
the district's goals as cited above. Plans will 
include the identification of a set of objectives 
for the project, a strategy for completing the 
project and an evaluation system. 



Meeds of the District as a System 

Just as teachers have needs which must be met, 
school districts also have oieeds if they are to 
function effectively. The school district today 
must make better use of available resources to cope 
with more and more complex problems. Current 
terms which focus on organizational change, prob- 
lems in human relations, and morale within an 
organization are "organizational development" or 
"applied human relations training." 

The source of much helpful material is The 
National Training Laboratory (NTL) pioneered by 
NEA. NTL lists the following objectives for organi- 
zational development: 

1. To create an open, problem-solving climate 
throughout the organization. 

2. To supplement the authority associated with 
• role or status with the authority of knowledge 

and competence. 

3. To locate decision-making and problem- 



solving responsibilities as close to the infor- 
mation sources as possible. 

4. To build trust among individuals and groups 
throughout the organization. 

5. To make competition more relevant to work 
goals and to maximize collaborative efforts. 

6. To develop a reward system which recognizes 
both the achievement of the organization's 
mission (profits or service) and organization 
development (growth of people). 

7. To increase the sense of ownership of organi- 
zation objectives throughout the work force. 

8. To help managers to manage according to 
relevant objectives rather than according to 
past practices or objectives which do not 
make sense for one's area of responsibility. 

9. To increase self-control and self-direction for 
people within the organization. 

The T-Group: ^DeviHsh Seductivi V 

"Organizational development" has its roots in 
Kurt Lewih's experimental work in group dynam- 
ics in the 1940s, which has been furthered by NTL. 
The basic model was the T-group (Training group), 
from which all forms of sensitivity training have 
developed. Max Bimbaum, in the May 1971 issue 
of The National Elementary Principal, describes it: 

The traditional T-group consists of a small group 
of people — ideally 10 to 16 — who meet in a 
residential setting (the laboratory) for approxi- 
mately two weeks. Although only one part of 
this educational experience (theory, interpreta- 
tion, and skill development are also included), 
the T-group is, because of its intense emotional 
impact, by far the most significant aspect of any 
human relations lab. 

The objectives of the T-group are to help 
individual participants become aware of why 
both they and others behave as they do in 
groups — or, in the jargon of the professional, 
become aware of the underlying behavior dy- 
namics of the group. This is accomplished, with 
the help of a trainer, by creaj:ing an atmosphere 
in which the motivations for typical human 
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behavior, of which individuals are often un~ 
aware, are brought to the surface in an exagger- 
ated form. Once they are made clear and 
explicit, they can be discussed and analyzed. 
Thus, the individual participant can observe 
both his own behavior and that of others in the 
group, discover sources of different kinds of 
behavior, and identify the effect they have upon 
the functioning of the group. The effort to 
stimulate exaggerated behavior in order to get at 
the motivation behind it more explicitly is an 
uncomfortable experience for many people, but 
the feeling is usually transitory. The emotional 
component of the experience makes it appear to 
verge on therapy, but there is a significant 
difference between therapy that is focused on 
the problems of emotionally disturbed people 
and training that aims at the improvement of 
human relations skills of normal people". 

Here are some more specific indications of what 
can go on in a T-group, from a laboratory 
experience for educators sponsored by the Oregon 
Elementary School Principals Assn.: 

Objectives: 

1. To increase each person's understanding of: 

a. Ways he/she sends messages — how others see 

his/her actions differently from the way 
he/she sees them. 

b. His/her tendency to misread other people's 

behavior 

c. How feelings influence behavior — his/her 

own as well as the behavior of others. 

d. His/her silent assumptions (those he/she has 

been unaware"* oO that give rise to his 
feelings about other people's actions; 



2. To increase each person's skill in: - 

a. Understanding the feelings and ideas of 

others; using skillful checking responses to 
decrease damaging misunderstandings 

b. Communicating his/her own feelings and ideas 

in ways that are maximally informative and 
minimally hurtful to others 

c. Dealing with conflict and misunderstanding. 

The original focus of the T-group was sociologi- 
cal (roles and functions of leadership and member- 
ship) rather than psychological (personal develop- 
ment), but it can serve either purpose. It can relate 
all personal change to an organizational context, or 
it can emphasize individual growth (as do the much 
publicized programs at Esalen Institute in Cali- 
fornia). According to Bimbaum, "much of the 
confusion in the field stems from the lack of 
clearly defined purposes and guidelines that indi- 
cate the kind of training session most effective in 
achieving a particular objective. Most specifically, 
confusion results from the failure to differentiate 
between those training experiences that are de- 
signed to improve an individual's capacity to work 
effectively as a manager or member of a group for 
educational or re-educational purposes, and those 
that are designed to stimulate the individual's 
personal growth and so are clearly in a domain that 
might be labeled paratherapy, in the sense that it is 
parallel to therapy, rather than therapy itself." 

The current "organizational development" 
movement arose from the original sociological 
focus of the T-group. The activities involved in an 
organizational development program may lead to 
greater self-awareness and personal growth, but the 
goal of the program is to increase each individual's- 
effectiveness as a member of the organization. On 
the other hand, marathons, personal growth labs, 





Sense About Sensitivity Training 

Sensitivity training raises the plaudits of some and the hackles of many, but 
according to Max Birnbaum, director of the Boston U. Human Relations 
Laboratory, as a change agent such training is indispensable. Writing in the National 
Elementary Principal, he says: 

The devilish seductivity of human relations training stems from the fact that i 
can reduce individual resistance to change more effectively than any other means. 




encounter groups and nonverbal exercises which 
are specifically designed for self-development can 
also further the cause of organizational develop- 
ment, if used appropriately. Staff members might 
gain a great deal from a personal growth experience 
in a setting in which they could remain relatively 
anonymous, whereas the same experience in a 
school setting, among coworkers, could lead to the 
revelation of intimate personal information that 
could seriously endanger working relationships. 

Since organizational development is concerned 
with people as members of groups,^^/rogram struc- 
ture must provide for the regular meeting of all 
groups and subgroups of which each employe is a 
member. Following are examples of the idea in 
'practice. 



Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

Centered around behavior modification tech- 
niques, Mamaroneck's program consists of: 

• Explanation of the theory of behavior modi- 

fication 

• Description of technique 

• Analysis of behaviors usually amenable to 

behavior modification technique 

• Discussion of class problems 

• Selection of target children 

• Setting up of teams (2 participants) for 

mutual observation, counting of baseline 
and contingency behaviors, discussion of 
results 

• Presentation of projects. 



Combining Organizational and 
Personal Needs 

Some districts are combining both kinds of 
needs within a single project. In the following 
examples each participant can earn inservice credit 
(personal need satisfaction) at the same time a 



specific need of the school district (organizational 
need) is satisfied. 

St. Paul, Minn.: A "Practicum in School- 
Community Relations" workshop focuses on a 
laboratory approach to learning the everyday 
practical skills of effective public relations in the 
classroom, home school, cluster or special district 
programs. Theory is considered only in relation to 
its practical application. 

Mamaroneck, N.Y.: The district's "Communica- 
tion in Italian" course seeks to provide teachers 
with the ability to communicate with non-English- 
speaking Italian parents. The teachers submit a list 
of all the words and phrases they feel they need to 
know to communicate with these parents. They 
develop their own vocabulary notebook and work 
closely with the teacher in the design of the course. 
An integral part of this course is the development 
of audio tapes that can be used to reinforce the 
skills learned. 

Omaha, Neb.: In answer to a request by many 
teachers for help in making more effective use of 
"new" math materials, an inservice course was 
established. Participants helped to locate and inter- 
pret trouble spots in text materials, adapted 
materials so that individual student needs could be 
more effectively met, and suggested supplementary 
texts when needed. The first meeting of the group 
focused on identifying areas which needed study. 
Then each participating school team specialized on 
one area and reported back to the entire group. 
Study seminars with the mathematic supervisor 
were an integral part of the course. 

Seattle, Wash.: A management training course 
has been added to Seattle's inservice program. In 
addition to providing an overall view of the school 
management scene, special emphasis was placed on 
the following topics: managerial style; planning, 
programming/budgeting/systems; goals and objec- 
tives; communication/group dynamics; problem- 
solving and decision making; legal aspects of ad- 
ministration; administrators and negotiations, and 
evaluation. The course featured guest speakers and 
opportunities for participants and lecturers to 
exchange ideas and concerns. 
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Chapter 4 




Evaluation— A Key Component 



A section on evaluation too often comes at the 
end of a report such as this, just as, unfortunately, 
the question of evaluation of a program often 
arises long after the program is underway. Today, 
with the emphasis on establishing goals and defin- 
ing objectives in measurable terms, the basis for 
evaluation is ideally built into the objectives. 
Logically, the next step is an elaboration of a plan 
for evaluation. The following are several different 
approaches to evaluation that school districts are 
using: 

Edina, Minn. 

Edina, Minn., developed a year-long, two-part 
program entitled "Human Relations I and 11" as a 
component of its inservice training. It defined not 
only overall program objectives, but also six more 
specific objectives for each of the two parts of the 
course. The objectives dealt with teacher roles: in^ 
the classroom, as a staff member, and as a member 
of the community. The overall program objectives 
were as follows: 

1. The program will maintain and extend exist- 
ing programs in Teacher Self-Appraisal (video- 
tape TSA) and Hilda Taba strategies. The 
emphasis will be on open teaching methods 
(TSA) and decision-making situations and 
human feelings and attitudes (Taba). 

2. The program will provide opportunities for 
teacher-teacher interaction in small groups for 
practicing strategies of open questioning, ex- 
ploration of feeling, decisionmaking and self- 
awareness. 

3. The strategies, introduced in the training 
sessions, will be conducted in the classrooms 
of the district's schools to improve learning 
environments and promote positive interper- 



sonal relationships among students and stu- 
, dents and faculty. 

4. The program will derive its leadership from 
within the faculty, the administration, com- 
munity, student body and representatives of 
ethnic and socioeconomic groups. 

5. The program will extend the experiences of 
the participants to the ^observation of and 
participation in meetings of various racial, 
cultural and economic groups in the metro- 
politan area. 

Edina planned an overall evaluation procedure 
which emphasizes processes: 

This plan requests that the staff educational 
policy committee reappoint its subcommittee on 
program development to a standing committee 
to monitor the attainment of program objec- 
tives. This committee would send members to 
sessions to monitor the program as planned and 
to determine the effectiveness of peer group 
evaluation procedures. Each member would 
attend at least one session and would participate 
in formative evaluation through a monthly 
report to the staff educational policy committee 
as well as at the conclusion of Human Relations 
I. It would report on attendance, records being 
kept by peer groups, quality of leadership in 
intergroup relations, and would develop a feed- 
back survey so that participants could express 
their feelings. Formative evaluation would lead 
to necessary adjustments prior to the start of 
Human Relations II. The same process would be 
followed to evaluate the second half of the 
program with summative evaluation proposing 
changes for the next year. 

This plan rejects tests, term papers and the usual 
forms of cognitive evaluation common to regular 
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college courses. It will seek to develop a sense of 
community and will rely on responsible faculty 
behavior and the peer process. Few teachers 
have been involved in this type of classroom 
evaluation in their college careers; this program 
will attempt to help teachers in dealing more 
effectively in the affective domain. Evaluation 
will, therefore, concentrate on what the teacher 
does in the classroom. 



Evaluation: Each teacher who elects to 
participate in this activity will bring his/her 
estimate and actual instructional behavior 
computer report to his/her small group for 
discussion. The group will record only the 
evidence that he/she has participated, but 
may share in interpretation. 

OR 



With each of the specific behavioral objectives 
for Hurnan Relations I and II, Edina specified a' 
means of evaluation: 

Human Relations I 

Objective 1. Teacher Self-Appraisal System — 
Given training in the concepts and coding of 

" the Teacher Sclf-Appraisal System (Hopkins) 
Model), the teacher will utiHze the system and 
a video recorder to collect data and evaluate 
his/her performance on selected instructional 
behaviors in his classroom during two instruc- 
tional sessions. 



Hilda Taba Strategies - Using previous year 
training in Hilda Taba Strategies or given a 
three-hour introduction to a modified discus- 
sion technique — resolution of conflict or 
exploration of feelings — the teacher will 
utilize a preplanned strategy artd a tape 
recorder to collect data on his classroom 
performance during two instructional 
sessions. 

Evaluation: Each teacher will submit a plan 
and a tape based upon the plan for evaluation 
by a feedback staff member. All feedback 
agents will have had Hilda Taba training and 
will be paid to supply this service. Records of 





Hilda Taba Strategies Defined 




The Hilda Taba teaching strategies program is based on extensive research 
conducted by the late Hilda Taba over a span of 15 years. Taba worked with 
hundreds of classroom teachers and children to identify teaching strategies that 
develop higher-level thinking skills. An associate of John Dewey, Taba devoted her 
Ufe to creating ideas and .programs that would help to improve opportunities for 
childrei: to learn more effectively. 

This program emphasizes discussion techniques that utilize open-ended questions 
— questions without predetermined answers. During this type of discussion, the 
teacher plays a supporting role by asking specific questions and seldom giving his/her 
own opinions. 

^^According to proponents of the program, good discussion lifts the student's 
thinking from the lowest level of recalling present knowledge to drawing conclusions 
and generalizing about cause-effect relationships. Thinking, therefore, moves from 
the concrete tonthe abstract. An example of the questioning process might be as 
follows: 



Closed Question: 
^ Open Question: 



On what river is St. Paul located? 

What would you say are some of the reasons.that St.^Paul is 
located where it is? 



Higher-level Question: How would you relate the points made in this discussion to 
Chicago and St. Louis? 
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this exercise must be submitted to be re- 
corded as a part of the group's record. 

Objective 2. Given a definition of values and 
examination of their role in decision-making 
process and training in values clarification 
strategies (Simon), the teacher will (1) supply 
anonymous student data based on his/her 
conducting three values clarification exercises 
within his/her classroom, or (2) in specialized 
fields, the teacher will analyze three tech- 
niques he has used to help students clarify 
values. 

Evaluation: The teacher will present, to 
his/her own peer group, five anonymous 
student products pf his/her an?i!ysis as a result 
of values clarification exercises used in the 
classroom. The five student responses will 
Identify three personal values, state a clear 
objective for each and describe the role of one 
of those values in a given decision-making 
situation. The teacher will sjharejiis/her in- 
siglits with the group based "on these ran- 
domly selected products. 

Objective 3. Given exercises to increase insights 
into human values or problems, the teacher 
will make generalizations in a small group 
discussion about a value or problem based 
upon his/her observations of his/her own 
feelings and reaction during the, given exer- 
cise. 

Evaluation: These exercises require atten- 
dance and participation. 

Objective 4. The teacher will participate in 
decision-making strategies based upon values, 
information, alternatives and risk. 

Evaluation: A discussion wp'tild lead .to 
evaluation by the teacher's peer group: i. Is 
the decision critical? 2. What are the values 
and objectives? 3. Has all the information 
been considered? 4. Have the alternatives and 
consequences been considered? , 

Objective 5. Given a choice of attitude surveys, 
the teacher will summarize the results at- 
tained in his/her own classroom to determine 
the extent to which student opinion reflects 
positive attitudes toward the course and 
classroom climate. 

Evaluation: The te^acher summary pre- 
sented to his/her peer group will include 
his/her. objectives (cognitive and affective). 



his/her rationale for the selection of the 
attitude survey he/she used, a summary of 
student response data, and implications for 
further instruction. 

OR 

Given a rudimentary procedure for value 
analysis, the teacher wijl utilize the procedure 
in a classroom -for one week. 

Evaluation: The teacher will provide the 
peer group with five examples of student 
work, and will make a reaction statement 
about the strategy. 

Objective 6. The teacher will submit a case study 
indicating the process and results of individ- 
ualizing the instruction of one student to 
meet that student's need. The study will 
include the identification of the need, the 
statement of goals, the activities, the evalua- 
tion and the conclusions about the process. 

Evaluation: ThQ teacher will submit to the 
peer group the case study information sot 
forth above. The group may consider the 
appropriateness of the strategy utilized. 

Human Relations II 

Objective 1. The teacher will participate in four 
seminars conducted by qualified minority 
instructors. These seminars will be patterned 
after ethnic studies programs at the college or 
university level. 

Evaluation: Individual participation will 
not be evaluated during these seminars, but 
attendance will be checked. Teachers will be 
evaluated later when they are expected to use 
information gained from these seminars to 
construct a unit,, teach from the unit, and 
evaluate student performance. 

Objective 2. After the teacher has participated in 
the seminars conducted by minority mem- 
bers, he/she will participate with a small 
group in the establishing of criteria for the use 
of the seminar material in the Edina schools. 

Evaluation: One evaluation committee 
member will participate with each small group 
and will note attendance and participation. 

Objective 3. The teacher will develop a unit of 
instruction, minimum length 2 weeks, based 
on one or more areas revealed in the survey 
(see #1) and according to the criteria estab- 
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lished by his/her small group. This unit must 
be evaluated by his/her group. 

OR 

The *^?acher will -develop a unit of instruction, 
minimum length 2 weeks, based on economic 
and cultural problems of minority groups 
residing in Edina?- 

OR 

The teacher will actively participate in the 
writing of a unit of instruction as outlined in 
3A. This participation might include research, 
writing, or evaluation. 

OR 

The teacher may fulfill the requirement by 
teaching and evaluating a unit prepared and 
approved by his small group. 

Objective 4. Each small group will spend one 
hour establishing criteria for evaluating in- 
structional materials which deal with minority 
groups. Ideas from each small group will then 
be shared with the large group. 

Evaluation: Handled by the small group. 

Using five resource materials which do not 
meet the criteria established in 4A, the 
teaJier will present three ways for deajing 
with this material within the classroom. (This 
excludes the removal of pages from the text.) 
Each way suggested must be accompanied by 
reasons or a rationale. 

Evaluation: The small group discussion 
would cerrify the complerion of task. Each 
small group would keep its own records. The 
evaluation committee would collect an answer 
sheet from each participant. 

Objective 5. The teacher will attend or partici- 
pate in at least three group seminars or 
meetings within the suburban and metropoli- 
tan community. These meetings should differ 
widely in character, culture and opinion from 
those customarily parricipated in by the 
teacher. 

The teacher will record his/her feelings and 
observations. 



The teacher will share his/her recorded obser- 
vations with his/her small group. 

Evaluation: Each teacher will be required 
to fill out an observation form after each 
group meeting, share his feelings with his/her 
small group, and submit his/her completed 
observation form to the evaluation com- 
mittee. 

Objective 6. The teacher will participate with 
the small group in at least two inner-outer 
circle discussions selected from the following 
topics: 

V Options in education 

V Dealing with student bias in th§ classroom 

V Dealing with personal crises 

V Is discipline dehumanizing? 

V Respect for diverse value systems 

V Role of the school - to promote the 
melting pot, or to promote the diversity of 
culture 

V The teacher's role as advisor 

V Isolation of mentally or physically handi- 
capped children 

V The etfects of evaluation on the student? 
on the teacher? 

V What is evaluation? Are there other ways? 

or what types of evaluation are possible? 

Evaluation: Evaluation committee partici- 
pation and observation. 

Unity, Maine 

School Administrative District No. 3, in Unity, 
Maine (MSAD No. 3), is attempting to achieve, in 
the words of David Day, project director, . . an 
effecrive blend of federal funds granted for the 
purpose of educational innovarion, savings for 
taxpayers, a shorter school week for children, a 
teacher center for professional staff development, 
and a systematic change process involving balanced 
participation on the parts of parents, students, 
teachers, school administrators, and other district 
citizens." 

In 1971, MSAD No. 3 received funding for an 
ESEA Title III project enritled "Individualized 
Learning and Responsibility Development," with 
the major emphasis on a "renewal process" in 
teacher education. At about^the same rime, the 
taxpayers in the district voted a budget cut for the 
second year in a row. The district decided that one 
way to save money and at the same time to provide 
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essential staff development time for the ESEA 
Title III project would be to have a four-day week 
for students, with Fridays free for teacher training. 
In 1972, MS AD No. 3 was designated a **renewal 
site'' by the Maine Dept. of Educational and 
Cultural Services. 

In 1973, MS AD No. 3 submitted to the New 
England Program in Teacher Education (NEPTE) 
in Durham, N.H.,*a '^Proposal to Promote a Model 
Renewal-Structured Teacher Center," the purpose 
of which was "to demonstrate the value of 
teachers, students, parents, and school administra- 
tors working together to meet educational needs in 
a setting of regular, intensive planning, training, 
and evaluation, and to share this model with 
interested people outside the district." The evalua- 
tion plan included in this proposal was designed to 
be integrated into ongoing research and evaluation 
activities. Quoting from the proposal: 

1 . "Stanford Achievement Testing data will be 
studied to analyze relationships between re- 
newal teacher center activities supported by 
NEPTE funds and student achievement. 

2. Student and teacher attitude evaluation 
studies will be used to study relationships 
-between student and teacher attitudes and 
successful involvement in project activities. 

3. Attitudes of students, parents, teachers and 
nonparent taxpayers toward project objec- 
tives and activities will be studied as part of 
the ongoing community attitude survey being 
conducted jointly by the Maine Dept. of 
Educational and Cultural Services and MSAD 
No. 3. (See p. 31.) 

4. Actual changes taking place in the learning 
environment of children, and the relationship 
of these changes to project activities, will be 
assessed as part of the follow up to the 
curriculum analysis study conducted by 
MRI." 

The Marine Research Institute of Education and 
Science (MRI) prepared a questionnaire designed 
to "define the present status of individualized 
ijistruction efforts as these relate to curriculum 
development in order to plan more effectively for 
next year (1972-73)." An interviewer from outside 
the district met with each teacher for about thirty 
minutes to discuss the questionnaire and answer 
any questions. Then teachers completed and sub- 



mitted the questionnaire anonymously on a volun- 
tary basis. The questions: 

\ 

1 . Have any changes been made in the physical 
environment of the classroom this year 
(compared to last year)? Who made the 
changes in the physical (classroom) environ- 
ment? Were the changes minor or extensive? 
Was there any educational value to the 
changes (in your opinion)? If yes, de- 
scribe. . . 

2. Did you have any additional (special) equip- 
ment this year as compared with last year? 
Did you use most of this equipment alone 
(as a teacher) or with other teachers? , Did 
the students use the equipment: alone; in 
small groups; in large (class) groups? On the 

. average, what percent of a typical day was 
the equipment used? Was the equipment: 
essential, very important, useful, nice, unim- 
portant? 

3. Estimate the percent of time spent in each 
of the procedures in use in your classroom: 
full class participation; small group work; 
individualized (or independent) activity. 

4. What percent of your classroom instruction 
was related to: general objectives (yearly or 
quarterly goals); specific "behavioral'' or 
performance objectives; criterion tests (to 
test specific objectives)? Would you like to 
use more "behavioral" objectives in your 
teaching? Would you like to use more 
criterion tests in your teaching? What would 
you need (material) in order to use more 
behavioral objectives and criterion tests 
next year? 

5. In general, what ways can students typically 
meet objectives — (redundancy of materials 
allowing student/teacher choice of material 
and/or media to achieve given objectives, 
(i.e., hardback books, paperbacks, film- 
strips, tapes, etc.)? Procedures typically 
used (i.e. group, small group, individuahzed 
or independent study, field trip,, resource 
center, etc.)? 

6. To what extent are the majority of students 
actually involved in the design of a) learning 
objectives, and b) learning activities? 
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.10. H*-^°; J^tqucntlV 



TTlui «c your cum.ni f«Iin|s .ow»nl the schools >n SAD #37 

I. VCTV 

2. satisHed 

J. dissatisflnl 

4. vcTV disjatisfieci 

5. uncertain 

2. Do you M the schools in SAD #3 are improvln|? 

I . much improved 

2. slightly improved 

3 . about the .«nw 

4. getting worse » 

J, uiKertain 

3. How well do your children lilce school this year? 

f 1. very *ell 

2. quite well 

J. very little 

4. not at all 

5. uncertain 

4. Do you feel the .schools are using your tax dollars efHcientlj? 

_l. very efficiently 

2, efficiently 

J. inefficiently 

^4. very inefficiently 

uncertain 



-^S^^^JimnY SURVEY OF SAD #3 SCHOOLS 
Parent Questionnaire — Follow-up Study 

5. How well did you come ,o know your child's teacher during the year? 

1. very well 

2. well 

_3. sli|titly 

4. not.at all 

6. Do you feel welcon« to visit school while classes are in session^ 

_l, very welconw 

2. welcome 

J, somewhat welcome 

4. not welcome 

5. uncertain 

7, Have you become involved in your child's education this year? 

I . highly involved 

2. more involved 

J. some involvement 

4. less involved 

5. not involved 

g. is your child in a class where ,he teacher ha.s Individualized the 
program? 
1. yes 



uncertain 




9. Do u think your child has lean»ed more t his year? 

; J. much more 

2. more 



10. Do you feel using Fridays to train te«:hers in \i 
has been a good idea? 

.1. yes 

2. no 

J. uncertain 

1 1 . Were the Fridays away from school useful for j 

I. very useful 

2. useful 

J. sometimes useful 

4. .101 useful 

3. uncertain 

12. Didtlte four-day week cause you a pcrsonalii 

1. not inconvenient 

_2. slightly inconvenient 

J, inconvenient (did not keep me f 

4. kept me from working 

5. no difference 

13. Did you enjoy having more time to spend wit j 

^1. yes 

2. no 

J. no difference 

14. Do you feel the teacher gave your child mon: 

I. much more 

,2. more 

J. some 
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■ T Wife . , 
husband**'^' 

sint^^"^'*^',, 

sVnt^c female 



m you 
I 

"V quite 

- — ■ — vervVtttle 

unce.u-.na^"» doUars emc-en^^^.^ 

uareuSinlV""'* 

r^t the jc^^* * 

4. ooyo"f^'^^^,^(rx«nt\y 

■ cfficientiy 



"HS. ■ Mdon-tkno**"^ 1 

....to train.-. 

instrxKtton h-s 
I. ye* 
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7. Estimate the average time available for 
student use of **resource center." What are 
the usual conditions under which students 
use the 'Resource center"? Are there rules, 
procedures or criteria which, students^^ must 
meet in order to use the "resource center"? 

8. In classroom learning situations, how have 
you used the following: college students 
and teachers, teacher aides, volunteers, 
older public school student assistants, peer 
group aides (same grade level), team teach- 
ing -~ teacherAeacher planning action? 
Would you like more involvement next year 
of one of the following: college student 
teacher, teacher aide, volunteers, older stu- 
dent assistants, peer group aides, team 
teaching? 

9. What percent of instructional planning and 
classroom instruction did you engage in on 
a teacher/teacher cooperative basis? 

10. What procedures did you use to diagnose 
specific individual student learning needs? 
What materials or resources did you use to 
aid in diagnosis? 

11. In your opinion, what is th& attitude of the 
following groups toward individualized in- 
struction? Parents, students, administrators, 
others (including custodians, cafeteria per- 
sonnel, etc.). 

12. Can you describe briefly how you were able 
to manage/administer individual instruction 
in your classroom (e.g. card file, computer 
output, rankbook, folders, student con- 
tracts, etc.)? 

13. How many (different) students did you 
meet regularly with this year? 

14. What learning materials do you have avail- 
able to your students? 

15. What kind of learning materials would you 
think necessary to add next year? 

16. How. much actual learning time did a class 
or group of students have this year? 

17. In your opinion, ho^w much individual time 
were you able to spend per instructional 
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'*hour" with each student? Compared with 
last year, did this increase or decrease, and 
by how much? Did you find a particular 
group of students benefiting most from 
individual instructional time? If yes, please 
describe them and typical circumstances. 

18. What guide or outline did you use this year 
to determine your objectives and the "con- 
tent" that students studied? Who developed 
the guide? 

19. Next year, would you like some new or 
modified curriculum guide to help you 
specify objectives and subject matter? Why 
would you. like/not like a curriculum guide? 
If you answered yes to 19, describe how 
you would like it organized to be most 
helpful to you and your students. 

20. Next year, would you like a "handbook" or 
othej guide to help you with classroom 
"management" procedures in an individual- 
ized instruction setting? If yes, can you 
describe how you would like it organized 
and used? 

21. What other modifications would you like 
made for next year, especially as relates to 
curriculum? 

Finally, the MSAD No. 3 evaluation plan pro- 
vided for outside, impartial evaluators: 

Evaluation data will be accumulated on an 
ongoing basis from people outside the district 
who participate in project-supported activities 
either within the district or at other locations. 
Evaluation data will be provided by the teams of 
educators appointed by the state to evaluate the 
Title III project and the MSAD No. 3 renewal 
program. 



Birmingham, Mich. 

Birmingham, Mich., created a program on the 
theme, ''Humaneness in Education." The district's 
objectives focused on teacher behavior and atti- 
tudes, with the assumption that if the objectives 
were met, student behavior and attitudes would 
change in desirable ways. Seminars designed by the 
staff to achieve the objectives included: 



• Creative methods of individualization for ele- 

mentary classroom teachers 

• Teaching the learning disabled child 

• Developing teaching techniques which en- 

hance feelings of self-worth 

• Behavior modification 

• The underachiever in the elementary class- 

room 

• The underachiever in the secondary classroom 

• If busing comes: what does the teacher need 

to know? 

• Strategies for developing respect for all in- 

dividuals and cultures and for combating 
negative attitudes toward racial, ethnic and 
low socioeconomic groups 

• Developing career education opportunities for 

the junior high student 

• The open classroom as a means of individ- 

ualizing instruction 
•. Strategies for encouraging self-directed learn- 
ing and independent study for elementary 
students 

• Personalizing education through the analysis 

of cognitive style (teachers and students) 

• The learning resource center. 

The Birmingham Inservice Coordinating Com- 
mittee evaluated the program by formulating ques- 
tions relating to each participant. The question- 
naire had two parts; the first dealt with the overall 
program : 

Objective 1: To develop an inservice program 
organized around the theme of "Humanenessin 
Education" and emphasizing three of the dis- 
trict's joals. 

• Did the speakers at the opening session in 

December make a positive contribution to 
the overall program? 

• Did the discussion groups at, the opening 

session make a positive contribution? 

• Should this theme be pursued for another 

year? 

Objective 2: To encourage the application of these 
three instructional goals in the district by 
providing participants with insights into appro- 
priate techniques, resources, and materials. 

• Has the program -had any impact on the 

district in terms of teacher effectiveness in 
general? 



. • Has it had any impact on your personal 
professional effectiveness? 

• Are you aware of any changes in curriculum 

as a result of this year's project? 

Objective 3: To provide additional opportunities 
for professional staff to participate in the 
inservice program planning and decision-making 
procedures. 

• Do you feel that the process of developing 

seminars fairly represented all staff? 
- r • Do you think that this year's project made 
adequate use of resources within the dis- 
trict? 

• If you were involved in the planning of one of 

the seminars, would you do it again? 

• Would you want to be involved in future 

planning, although you were not involved 
this year? 

• Do you feel that the project provided an 

expanded voice for staff members in plan- 
ning and decisionmaking? 

• Do you favor continuing the sharing of 

inservice responsibility between the Bir- 
mingham Education Assn. and the adminis- 
tration*^ 

Objective 4: As a result of the inservice program, 
staff mor le will be improved. 

• Have you detected any improvement in staff 

morale as a result of this year's inservice 
project? 

Objective 5: To provide the opportunity for 
professional staff to discuss matters of common ' 
interest and concern. 

Objective 6: To create a climate in' which the 
members of the professional staff will be stimu- 
lated to evaluate and improve their relations 
with students. 

• Has the program had any impact on the 

district in terms of teacher effectiveness in 
general? 

• Has it had any impact on your personal 

professional effectiveness? 

The second part of Birmingham's questionnaire 
related specifically to the seminars. (See p. 34.) 
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Insemce Evaiuation 



Birmingham, Mich. 



Seminar Title and Number 



Please check the appropriate space below in identifying your position and instructional level: 

Teacher ^/Administrator 



.Elementary 



Junior High 



^Senior High ^ 



Please respond to the statements below by checking the appropriate column: ^ 

<=5 




L This seminar met my expectations. 










2. It has already been of value to me in the classroom. 










3. it will continue to be of value to me in the future. 










4. The arrangements (preliminary information, physical facilities, etc.) were 
satisfactory. 










5. The seminar had adequate, clearly identifiable goals. 










6. The resource people were appropriate for meeting the seminar's goals. 










7. The seminar provided sufficient variety to maintain my interest. 










8 1 would recommend this seminar to a colleague next year. 











9. Briefly describe the strengths and weaknesses of each of the three sessions. 
First 

■w 

Second 
Third 

10. If this seminar was offered again next year, what changes would you suggest? 



Chapters 




The Role of the Distriot 

A traditional assumption has been that the 
responsibility for professional growth was essen- 
tially the teacher's. Districts offered token work- 
shops, and monitored a teacher's achievement of 
state-mandated professional growth requirements. 
But it was up to the teacher to find courses to 
meet the requirements, and the time to take them, 
and the money to pay for them, and the proper 
form with which to register them with the district. 
Today districts are taking their cue from business 
and industry, and are recognizing that it is in their 
own best interest to provide administrative sup- 
port, time and money for staff development, as an 
integral part of the educational enterprise. 

The Role of the Board 

The school board, through policy, sets the 
direction for the processes designed to achieve the 
goals of the district. One example is a policy on 
professional growth developed by the board of 
education and the teachers' association in the 
Cherry Creek schools, in Englewood, Colo. (See p. 
37.) 



I he Roie of the Administrator 

Many districts are finding that the best adminis- 
trative support system'Tor a staff development 
program involves a degree of centralization. Ac- 
cording to the Los Angeles Schools Task Force on 
Staff Development, "basically, it would appear 
that needs and implementation can be locally 
centered, but the area and central offices should 
supply extensive supportive and facilitative ser- 
vices, but limited direction." 

The Providence, R.L, schools have in the past 
three years centralized all inservice training activi- 



ties by creating a Division of Training and Staff 
Development headed by an assistant superinten- 
dent. In the past inservice training was accom- 
plished by curriculum coordinators on individual 
building levels, with little systemwide effect and 
with a minimal number of workshops and teacher 
participants, according to a district spokesman. 

Thus a number of districts across the country 
are adding a director of staff development position 
to the administrative team. The following is a role 
description for an inservice leader used by the 
Delaware, Ohio, schools: 

Inservice Leader 

^ Analyst/Counselor Function - to use the 
analysis procedures and processes incorpo- 
rated in the inservice program and to assist 
teachers to look into their teaching be- 
havior and to recognize the consequences 
of that behavior. 

♦ Teacher Function — To explain the analysis 

procedures and processes used in the inser- 
vice programs and to provide teachers with 
the skills for each analysis and improve- 
ment strategy. 

♦ Mediator of Research Function - To assist 

teachers in bridging the gap between the 
findings of research and fthe classroom. 

♦ Program Administrator To develop a 

climate within each school for acceptance 
of the inservice program; to motivate teach- 
ers to make a commitment to the program, 
and to make the necessary logistic arrange- 
ments to support the program properly. 
One district has trained three elementary and 
three secondary instructional assistants to work 
along with principals and district administrators as 
leaders of inservice education, while other districts 
are asking theirjprincipals to take on the additional 
responsibility for counseling teachers in planning 
individual professional growth. 



Money 

More and more districts are allocating funds for 
staff development. Bradley Henson, superintendent 
of schools in Imlay City, Mich., reports that **at 
this time in our calendar, in our budget and in 
other planning places, inservice^has a top priority." 
The Professional Certificate Renewal program in 
Monticello, Iowa, is funded entirely from the local 
budget. The Board of Education, of the Vernon 
Public Schools in Rockville, Conn., committed 
$15,958 for curriculum development by staff 
members for the summer of 1974. A common 
trend is to reimburse teachers for tuition and fees 
for courses, and some districts are paying for 
substitutes to make possible certain program ar- 
rangements. 

If local funds are insufficient, there are other 
sources to which districts may turn. Providence, 
R.I., reports: "Whenever possible, federal or state 
funds were used to defray the cost of appropriate 
workshops. In addition to Titles I and III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and 
Title IV of the Civil Rights Act, the training and 
planning office also pursued and received grants 
from Progress for Providence as well as from a new 
state department of education program, the Alter- 
nate Learning Center, which runs workshops for 
teachers in local school systems utilizing validated 
training practices. . . . However, it must be said 
that the availability of local funds was a key factor 
in enabling the training and staff development 
office to reach teachers, and ultimately children, in 
schools not eligible for federal or state funds." 

Money invested in staff development may yield 
unanticipated interest. Edina, Minn., reported the 
following "fringe benefits" from their inservice 
program: 

• About $3,000 worth of teaching material 

contributed by a major corporation for 
field testing and use in the area of individ- 
ualized spelling. 

• Primary Interaction (Moffett) materials, con- 

tributed by a publisher, in use in the 
Countryside Alternative School. 

• USMES - Unified Science, Math Elementary 

School - in a new proposal from a pro- 
fessor on the staff of the U. of Minnesota. 
Testing and development of the materials is 
proceeding under a National Science Foun- 
dation grant. 



Time 

The ojd, ingrained assumption was that anything 
a teacher might learn from inservice training rarely 
was valuable enough to justify the usurpation of 
classroom time by inservice activities. Considering 
the quality of traditional inservice training, that 
was probably true. And tacking inservice activities 
on "after work" merely reinforced in the teacher's 
mind the notion that they really weren't very 
important. 

But now, as districts are assigning staff develop- 
ment an important role in contributing to the 
achievement of district goals, they are recognizing 
that certain time adjustments are necessary. Albert 
J. Brewster Jr., superintendent of schools in MSAD 
No. 3 presented a report entitled "Less School — 
Better Learning: The Four-Day School Week" to 
the General Subcommittee on Education of the 
U.S. House of Representatives on April 24, 1972. 
In this report he advanced the following idea: 

The long established practice of holding teacher 
training s^essions after school or in the evening, 
in this writer's experience, had never really 
proved to be very productive. After all, a teacher 
can hardly* be expected to report to a central 
location after a full day of teaching and be in 
any state of mind to assimilate new ideas. . . In 
order to make effective changes in the educa- 
tional process, adequate time must be allowed 
for in-service training of teachers - time which 
is not in addition to a full, vigorous work-week. 
What has long been established in the industrial 
realm must be established in the educational 
realm — effective, productive change can best be 
effected by providing for insen'ice training on 
'company time.' 

MSAD No. 3 initiated its four-day student week 
experimentally several years ago and the results of 
evaluation indicate that the project is successful. 
Haverhill, Mass., provides two hours of released 
time each week for staff development. In Provi- 
dence, R.I., each school may request up to 30 days 
of early dismissal per year for staff training. 
Huntington Beach, Calif., released students by 
subject area so that all teachers in a discipline 
could meet for the whole day. 

The Role of the Teaoher 

Another new role the school district is assuming 
is that of partner with teachers' associations or 
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unions in planning, administering and evaluating 
staff development programs. 
. Teachers everywhere are beginning to take an 
active part in staff development programs. They 
are determining the content of programs through 
needs assessment surveys. They are planning and 
leading programs. In Mamaroneck, N.Y., "staff 
members are encouraged to submit proposals for 
either independent or group inservice endeavors 
throughout the school year as curriculum ajid staff 
development needs arise. The proposal should 
include^a description of the purpose and objectives 
of the workshop with reference to the background 
or origin of the topic, the organization of the 
workshop including the needs, facilities, materials, 
visitations, demonstrations, the amount of time, 
the number of consultants, whether or not it is 
open to participants from other schools, the 
evaluative process and approximate costs." 

Haverhill, Mass., reports that "all workshops are 
being chaired by employes, not by paid outsiders." 
In some places, teachers are also involved in the 
administration and evaluation of programs, and in 
determining criteria for credit. According to David 
Day, MSAD No. 3 Title III project director "Teach- 
ers have found that their best resources are not 
outside experts. They've found that they don't 
need a lot of sophisticated advice or equipment. It 
is just a need to get together in small groups and 
have time to work with new approaches and 
materials." 



In Darien, Conn.* the teachers' association has 
appointed an inservice committee to work with the 
administration. In Norman, Okla., the local associa- 
tion has sponsored or helped finance workshops. . 

And staff development has become an integral 
part of negotiated teacher agreements, too. Follow- 
ing are examples: 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.: "In recognition of the 
rapid expansion of knowledge in all disciplines, the 
parties agree to establish an inservice committee 
composed of four persons appointed by the super- 
intendent representing the Board of Education and 
three persons appointed by the SEA. The commit- 
tee shall organize itself to plan, conduct and 
evaluate inservice education for days in which all 
professional personnel are involved for inservice 
training." 

Scranton, Pa.: "When self-study and inservice 
projects are contemplated, teacher representation 
nominated by the federation shall be included in 
the planning and implementation of ssuch projects 
as initiated by the administration. The administra- 
tion reserves the right to name any number of 
members to be appointed by the superintendent, 
but in no case shall the a^bove teacher representa- 
tion comprise less than 50% of the committee 
membership. The federation shall have the right 
and duty to submit a list of nominees for superin- 
tendent and board committees established<~by the 




School Board Policy 



Personnel Development 



All employes shall be provided opportunities for the development of increased competence beyond that which 
they may attain through the performance of their assigned duties. In light of their impact upon the lives of 
students and in keeping with the adopted philosophy, goals and objectives of the school district, opportunities for 
the professional staff shall be especially rich and varied. 

Planning for personnel development shall be a cooperative one, under the direction of the superintendent of 
schools or his designee, involving, appropriately, employes and their organizations, students and adults of the 
school district. 

The board places top priority in schedule planning and in budget formulation on personnel development 
programs for this school district. The board believes that school district sponsored staff development activities 
should be conducted within the normal work week and that costs thereof should be paid from district funds. 

The board expects periodic evaluation reports concerning the impact of personnel development activities upon 
staff growth and student learning. 
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superintendent or board in the number requested. 
Final determination of matters not decided in 
committee shall be* made by the superintendent. 
The superintendent of schools shall designate the 
areas of competency from which said nominees 
shall come and they shall fill posts as set forth on 
the organizational charts established for these 
projects." 

In Birmingham, Mich., the local association 
came to the superintendent with a complete plan 
for a multiyear inservice program. The Birmingham 
Education Assn.'s (BEA) role is described in the 
proposal : 

I A joint BEA/Board Inservice Training Com- 
^ mittee shall be estabHshed. The committee shall 
be composed of four teachers, appointed by the 
BEA president, and three administrators, ap- 
pointed by the superintendent. Five votes shall 
be required for action by this committee. 
Secretarial and clerical assistance for this com- 
mittee shall be provided by the superintendent. 
This committee shall inform the instructional 
staff of the focus of the Inservice Training 
Program and shall survey the staff to determine 
specific training programs which the staff may 
require. Individual, grade level, department, 
building and districtwide inservice programs may 
be suggested and implemented. Whenever possi- 
ble, those persons interested in a specific pro- 
gram shall b"e brought together as an inservice 
subcommittee to plan and implement a program. 
The Joint BEA/Board Inservice Training Com- 
,mittee shall coordinate the work of the inservice 
subcommittees and shall determine if the sub- 
committee programs qualify for school district 
support. The joint BEA/Board Inservice Training 
Committee shall request school time and finan- 
cial support from the superintendent who shall 
present the committee's requests to the board of 
education with his recommendations. 



The Role of the 

State Department of Education 

The new idea at the state level is that local 
districts should be given the opportunity to create 
staff development programs which are good 
enough to prepare teachers for recertification. Here 
are the New Hampshire Guidelines (courtesy New 
Hampshire State Education Dept.) for local district 
use: 
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Article I - Definition and Purpose of Staff 
Development 

1. The purpose of staff development in New 
Hampshire is to improve the learning experi- 
ences of students. 

2. The professional educator sees education as a 
life-long process and recognizes his own obli- 
gation to plan for self-improvement, thereby 
enriching the learning experiences of his 
students. 

Article II — Criteria for State Approval of Local 
Master Plans 

Each supervisory union or local school district shall 
submit a Master Plan proposal. . . . indicating local 
inservice needs, objectives, program activities, and 
evaluation. A visiting committee appointed by the 
state department of education will make on-site 
observations at least once during th6 life of the 
plan to review local Master Plans in order to verify 
adherence to the following criteria: 

1 . A local Staff Development Committee shall 
be established via election from peer groups 

— ^ identified by the local superintendent. This 
committee, to be effective, should number 
not less than 9 or more than 15 members 
broadly representative of teachers, service 
personnel, administrators, a school board 
member, parents and students. Local Master 
Plans which are sufficiently large or ambitious 
may consider appointment of a full-time 
director-chairman; more modest plans should 
provide for a committee chairman elected by 
the full committee. Regional Master Plans are 
encouraged where appropriate:^ 

2. A local three-year Master Plan shall be devel- 
oped to reflect specific needs identified 
through organized self-study and analysis by 
the professional staff, students, and parents. 
Both objective (test) data and subjective 
(questionnaire) data are appropriate to needs 
assessment. Specific objectives should be 
stated in measurable terms whenever possible. 

3. The local Master Plan shall be consistent with 
state certification regulations and with fed- 
eral, state and local laws and regulations. 

4. The local Master Plan shall make provisions 
for involvement of nonlocal agencies via 
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contractual and/or advisory services from 
state department of education, colleges, in- 
dustries, professional associations and founda- 
tions. 

5. The Master Plan shall recognize individual 
differences among professional educators. 
Therefore^ the plan shall encourage a choice 
of activities within the four major staff 
development components designed for inser- 
vice growth and recertification. These four 
components are: 

« Knowledge of Subject or Service Area — 
This component relates to the individ- 
ual's command of subject matter or 
service information in his primary teach- 
ing or service assignment. 

» Basic Teaching Skills — This component 
relates to the individual's skills in such 
pedagogical areas as diagnosis of learning 
problems, learning strategies, questioning 
techniques, evaluation techniques, etc. 

« Orientation to Structure and Operation of 
Local Schools — This component relates 
to the legal and traditional basis of the 
local schools. Questions of governance, 
policies, organization, communication^ 
finance, facilities, services, individual 
limitations and opportunities as they 
relate to the operation of local schools 
are included here. 

« Exploratory or Innovative Activities — This 
component relates to a type of group or 
individual activity not relating to the 
above components. These activities may 
include objectives not easily defined or 
evaluated. 

6. The local Master Plan shall include appropri- 
ate evaluation techniques of both objective 
and subjective nature. 

7. The local Master Plan shall require every 
full-time educational eniploye for recertifica- 
tion purposes, to satisfactorily complete a 
minimum of 50 clock hours approved activity 
in each 3-year period beginning with the 
academic year 1975-76. Of the total 50 clock 
hours required, at least 10 hours shall be 
devoted to each of 2 of the 4 component 



areas. College courses, local inservice semi- 
nars/workshops, conferences, out-of-district 
school visitations, sabbaticals, institutes, and 
independent study are examples of eligible 
activity designs within any one or more of the 
four components. 

The local Master Plan shall be approved as 
follows: a. the local superintendent, b. the 
joint or district school board(s), c. the State 
Department of Education, and d. If disap- 
proved at any level, the plan will be resub- 
mitted to the local staff development com- 
mittee for redevelopment. 



Article III — State Financial Assistance 

State aid, when available, shall be apportioned on 
a per capita basis according to the number of full- 
time professionals employed in districts which are 
party to a state-approved local Master Plan. 



Pennsylvania Plans 

Another example, is that of the guidelines 
distributed to all local school districts by the 
Pennsylvania Dept. of Education, which ^define 
inservice training of teachers, support personnel, 
supervisors and administrators as: 

® A planned program or planned sequences of 
experiences, activities and studies. 

^ A program which is planned on an assessment 
of competencies presently held, and those 
needed. 

» A planned program designed to raise one's 
level of competency to mastery, primarily in 
the area for which certification is held. 



« A program which may include graduate colle- 
giate study, locally designed experiences and 
studies, or both. 

Hence the typical "teachers' institute" or one 
day "program" do not qualify since they are not 
individualized, competency-based, nor part of a 
developmental on-going program. Permanent cer- 
tification attained through inservice programs 
should represent mastery of the body of skills. 



knowledge ^nd values needed for superior perfor- 
mance on the job. 

West Virginia 

The West Virginia Dept. of Education has taken 
a consortium approach to personnel preparation 
and continuing education through the establish- 
ment of Teacher Education Centers located in each 
of seven education regions. Headed by a center 
director responsible for implementing board pol- 
icy, each center has an independent .governing 
body which established policy, develops objectives, 
monitors the program and makes policy decisions. 
The general characteristics of the centers are: 

1. Each center is a consortium of local educa- 
tion agencies, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, the West Virginia Dept. of Education 
and other agencies, forming a partnership in 
selected aspects of preservice and continuing 
education. 

2. Membership in the consortium is voluntary. 

3. Each center is situated within a specified 
region of the state but does not contain a 
single institution approved to prepare teach- 
ers and thus has no center. 

4. Decision making is shared and centers de- 
velop constitutions ^and bylaws to insure a 
balajiced participation of consortium mem- 
bers in poll y decision-making. 

5. Resources of consortium members are shared 
including facilities, materials and personnel. 

6. Centers are field -based and serve as inter- 
mediary agents between local education 
agencies, institutions of higher education and 
the West Virginia Dept. of Education. 

7. The principle of parity is honored in regard 
to the governance and operation of centers, 
and in the assumption of financial responsi- 
bility is equitable as possible in proportion to 
the potential benefits to each of the member 
participants. 

Although a line item (currently $125,000 per 
year per center) in the state budget pays a portion 
of staff salaries at the beginning of the year, 
operation of the centers depends on the support of 
the participants. Although each center operates 
under a unique governance structure, all ceriters are 
a consortium consisting of the participating coun- 



ties, the cooperating colleges and universities, the 
department of education and other interested 
agencies. The governing body determines the insti- 
tutional contributions a«d fixed fees (as for 
placement of student teachers). Centers are encour- 
aged to share resources such as outside consultants 
and the purchase and use of training materials. 
Eight basic goals common to all centers' were 
defined in conjunction with the state department 
of education and endorsed by the directors of 
seven centers: 

1. Function as an administrative-coordinating 
vehicle for agreed upon areas of education 
personnel development. 

2. Provide a field-based, preservice teacher eau- 
cation program in which quality laboratory 
experiences are available for prospective 
teachers and interns. 

3. Evaluate possible new roles, redefine old 
roles and delineate new responsibilities with- 
in educational personn'el development. 

4. In addition to the preservice function, facili- 
tate and assist in efforts to meet local needs 
for inservice and continuing education. 

5. Gather data regarding center functions and 
make the data available to the governing 
board and fbr interpretation by consortium 
members. 

6. Encourage improved instruction within both 
the cooperating public schools and the par- 
ticipating colleges. 

7 r Conduct a continuing evaluation of its pro- 
gram. 

8. Facilitate research activity within the center. 

Evaluation of efforts and success plays an 
important part in the West Virginia program. A 
statewide procedure for needs assessment has been 
developed and is planned for use on a continuing 
basis. Data from this and related efforts is used by 
the centers in determining specific goals and also in 
developing future evaluation techniques. 

West Virginia centers generally have used simple 
evaluation reactions from participants at various 
meetings and in various programs. Currently a 
limited amount of indepth evaluation of specific 
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components of programs is being conducted both 
inside and outside of the centers. 

For more information, contact Elnora Peper, 
Director of Public Information and Publications, 
West Virginia Department of Education, Capitol 
Complex B-106, Charleston. West Virginia 25305. 
(304)348-2713. 



North Carolina 

North Carolina state certificate renewal regula- 
tions adopted in April 1975 place greater responsi- 
bility on school systems for certificate renewal 
activities. The objective is to assure that staff 
development programs are ^imed at meeting local 
priorities for improving instruction and/or job 
performance. Representation of all employes on 
local staff development committees is encouraged. 
And involvement of all certificated personnel in 
developing local guidelines for individualized staff 
development activities for renewal credit is re- 
quired. 

In addition to programs aimed at improving 
instructional techniques, the state department has 
also been active in promoting inservice education 
aimed at improving communication on both an 
internal (among teachers and administrators) and 
external (with parents and the public) level. 

Regional councils of local superintendents make 
decisions within state guidelines for the use of state 
funds to provide specialized staff development for 
administrators, supervisors, and for specialized 
personnel and teachers of reading and exceptional 
children. Summer institute programs through in- 
state colleges and universities are provided to meet 
priority academic needs, while field-based intensive 
training is designed to prepare teachers for a new 
statewide early childhood program. 

To eliminate the need for advance approval of 
each individual inservice activity, a school system 
may now seek state approval of an overall plan. 
According to North Carolina state department 
guidelines, this option is designed to "encourage 
greater correlation between improvement of in- 
struction and experience in inservice education" 
and ^'to involve the administrative unit not only in 
planning programs for the improvement of instruc- 
tion but also in counseling with individual teachers 
concerning the most appropriate experiences for 
individual professional growth." 

Each overall inservice education plan adopted 
by a district board of education and submitted for 
approval must show at least one person assigned to 



be a "full-time" inservice education coordinator or 
given this responsibility as a "primary or major 
commitment." 

According to state department guidelines, the 
local administrative unit should: 

1 . Assess the strengths, weaknesses and needs of 
the current instructional program and of all 
professional and auxiliary personnel. 

2. Develop a rationale for an overall inservice 
education program consistent with_the find- 
ings of the assessment. 

3. Identify the types of inservice education 
activities to be used to translate findings of 
the assessment into an operational program. 

4. Provide for conducting group inservice activi- 
ties at times and places in the best interests 
of.the instructional program and the partici- 
pants. After-school activities should be at 
locations convenient for as many as possible; 
as many as feasible should be planned as part 
of the regular working time before, during 
and just after the 180-day school term. 

5. Identify the organizational structure and the 
staffing plan it considers adequate for imple- 
menting and administering the program. 

6. 'Identify the probable "sources of available 
and quaUfied personnel to serve as consul- 
tants, instructor , or assistants in conducting 
inservice education activities. 

7. Identify the financial resources over and 
above those provided by the state for imple- 
menting and carrying out its inservice educa- 
tion program. 

8. Establish a system of recording all activities 
contributing to the professional growth of 
teachers and formulate a plan for recom- 
mending teachers to the state for certificate 
renewal. 

9. Involve representation of all types of prob- 
able participants in the planning of the 
overall inservice education program. 

10. Formulate a well-planned, systemative ap- 
proach for continuous evaluation of the 
inservice program. 



Once a plan is approved, changes may be 
proposed to take effect at the beginning of a 
school year. . 

In developing North Carolina's inservice pro- 
gram, the state department acts upon request with 
ideas for programs and program structure as well as 
suggesting resource persons and materials. Selective 
evaluation of local programs is conducted on the 
state level. 

And although the state legislature this year cut 
the available funds for both state and local 
inservice efforts as a result of the economy, Tom I. 
Davis, director of publications and information, 
says the programs are for most part continuing 
with local funds. He cited an annual seminar held 
for occupational education teachers in August as 
one example. In the past the state has assumed the 
costs. This year participants must pay their own 
way, and there has been little drop in registration. 



The Roie of Intermediate Units 

In New York State, the Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services (BOCES) is playing a part in 
staff development programs. The Suffolk County, 
Long Island, BOCES offers a series of workshops in 
cooperation with the Suffolk County Organization 
for the Promotion of Education (SCOPE). These 
workshops are not intended to replace or compete 
with college courses, although they "are equated in 
time, content and rigor with quality graduate level 
courses." They are designed to supplement, rather 
than displace, the local inservice educational pto- 
grams. BOCES provides financial and other re- 
sources for local inservice programs if districts 
. agree tt) ''regionalize" their courses by allowing a 
minimum of 10% of nondistrict personnel to enroll 
in each course. In this way, the intermediate unit 
promotes local interdistrict exchange of ideas. 

The Roie of Higher Education Insfitutions 

Traditionally, one of the few connections be- 
tween a university and a school district has been 
the teacher, traveling to the university campus on 
his own time to attend (and pay for) courses 
designed by the university, which may or may not 
be relevant to the teacher's needs at the time. . 
Today, school districts and universities are begin- 
ning to work cooperatively; in some places by 
choice, in some out of necessity. 



Cooperation: Osseo and the 
U. of Minnesota 

Through this cooperative project, the university 
designs courses and other kinds of activities to 
order . . . upon specification by teachers and ad- 
ministrators of the school district . . . and the 
activities count toward degrees. As the^ school 
district describes it: 

The College of Education will attempt to design 
courses and programs that meet specific needs 
and attempt to teach these at central locations 
in the district. The courses will be intended to 
fill needs identified by the district project 
committee in response to requests from teachers 
and administrators and will carry graduate level 
credit from the School of Education. 

Graduate level credit may be granted by the 
College of Education for projects (e.g. curricu- 
lum development) in the form of independent 
study, seminar, workshop, practice, etc. Univer- 
sity professors will act as consultants or advisors 
for these projects. 

Staff members who participate in the coopera- 
tive program (and who so desire) can be ac- 
cepted into an M.Ed, program of the College of 
Education. 

Example 1: A number of teachers in the district 
indicate an interest in learning skills appropriate 
for handling behavior problems in the classroom. 
The District Committee for the program pre- 
sents this need to the College of Education 
Program Committee. After surveying College of 
Education resources in this area, they return a 
proposed course to meet those needs. The 
course, if possible, would be taught at a central 
location in the district. 

Example 2: During the summer of 1973, three 
Park Center High biology teachers participated 
in a curriculum review project for the 10th grade 
General Biology course. The end product of 
their summer work was the creation of a General 
Biology Curriculum Guide which incorporates 
new teaching units and a new grouping method 
for biology. 

The curriculum guide explained such things as: 
the grading system, the biology requirement, the 
objectives of general biology, major areas cov- 
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. ered by the course, description of objectives and 
activities for each quarter, a placement testing 
program, differentiated activities and assign- 
ments, addition of new units to the curriculum 
(e.g., careers in biology, recreational activities in 
biology, science and superstition). 

To help get the cooperative program under way, 
the U. of Minnesota assisted the Osseo School 
District in conducting a needs assessment study to 
aid in determining the kind of help the teachers 
needed that the university might offer. 

One Counts Approach: 
Montgomeiy Counly. Md. 

Helping teachers improve their classroom perfor- 
mance is the central aim of the Montgomery 
County (Md.) Public Schools comprehensive staff 
development program. And this goal is closely 
related and coordinated with the curriculum priori- 
ties and educational objectives of the total system. 

According to Marilyn Nelson, director of the 
career programs division which operates the sys- 
tem's nearly 200 locally developed inservice credit 
courses, "The main focus is on courses that 
directly relate to the school board's identified high 
priority needs and have more than one-time appli- 
cability." 

The school system continually reorders priorities 
to meet new curriculum demands in such areas as 
reading and math, career, drug and sex education, 
human relations skills or the emerging metric 
s^^stem. Nelson explains. As this occurs, appropri- 
ate teacher training is devised by curriculum 
specialists and approved for inservice "professional, 
growth" credit, according to standards set up by 
both the district and the state. "Our function is 
very specific where credit for a course is con- 
cerned," she stresses. 

This is largely because MCPS teachers may apply 
credit earned in locally developed inservice courses 
toward salary increrfffnts, state recertification, and 
the acquisition of the Advanced ProTessionaLCer- . 
tificate. (Tliiity locally-designed inservice credits 
may now be applied toward receipt of this state- 
awarded certificate.) Each course credit represents 
15 hours of classroom instruction, supplemented 
by outside assignments. 

Under the provisions of an MCPS negotiated 
teacher contract, instructional and material costs, 
as well as some refinement and development 
expenditures of the credit course program, are 
financed by county's Board of Educafion. The 



current school year's credit course appropriation 
totaled $105,000, according to Nelson. 

In addition to answering curriculum needs, 
another segment of MCPS' credit courses is de- 
signed to help teachers improve their job perfor- 
mance throu^ what Nelson terms a "self-analyti- 
cal approach" to teaching. According to a cata- 
logue description, the seven currently offered and 
six planned courses of the "Teacher Competency" 
(TC) series attempt "to assist teachers in relating tp 
students, in improving skills needed in the class- 
room, and in integrating learning experiences for 
students." 

The series stresses methodology and develops 
what Nelson describes as a teacher's "process" 
skills, by exploring various concepts, attitudes and 
behaviors which influence the quality of classroom 
performance. The series relies heavily on demon- 
stration, the practical appHcation of skills and the 
use of videotape f6r self-examination. Courses 
include: analysis of teaching; Preparing Student 
Objectives and Assessment Measures; Supervisory 
Skills; Teaching Strategies, and Motivation and 
Management of Learning. 

The bulk of MCPS inservice teacher education 
occurs outside Jhe normal teaching day, with the 
exception of summer programs for 12-month 
personnel and the minicourses used in daily class- 
room instruction. 

From September through June, inservice credit 
courses are clustered in mid-week evening sessions 
which begin at 4 p.m. The length of a session 
depends upon a course's required, class time. 

During the two 6-week summer terms. Nelson 
says that terms of the teachers' negotiated agree- 
ment permit 12.-month personnel to devote half of 
their work day to classroom teaching and the other 
half to inservice training (courses, workshops, etc.) 
or local school projects. However, 10-month teach- 
ing personnel must still take summer inservice 
courses on their own time, she adds. 

Operating concurrent to the comprehensive pro- 
gram of courses offered for credit by the Division 
of Career Programs is a series of non-credit 
inservice training workshops coordinated by the 6 
administrative area offices in cooperation with the 
individual school faculties within their jurisdiction. 
Unlike the credit courses, these half-day workshops 
are scheduled within the teaching day and form an 
integral part,,of the schools' calendar year. A total 
of 4 half days were included for this purpose in the 
current MCPS calendar year, with only 2 slated for 
the 1975-76 school year. 

The general content areas of this year's work- 
shops, as determined by central administration 
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directive, were "Human Relations" and "Reading." 
Each area was permitted to execute these themes 
according to the identified needs of its member 
schools. 

While the design, implementation, funding and 
initial approval of these workshops is primarily a 
local responsibility, all dates and topics must be 
cleared through the appropriate central channels. 



Evaluation 

In both the formal credit course program and 
the more informal noncredit, inservice workshops, 
evaluation receives emphasis. The current process 
of evaluating credit courses is two-fold, consisting 
of: (1) an evaluation from within the system by 
course coordinators, instructors and participants; 
and (2) and a professional validation study con- 
tracted outside the system for limited application 
within the TC course series. 

Evaluation From Within: The course coordi- 
nator is the central figure in the inside evaluation 
process of inservice credit courses. According to 
established procedure, during a minimum of "three 
full class observations," the coordinator is charged 
with: ^ 

• monitoring a course to provide the instructor 
with immediate feedback on the quality of his 
teaching performance and the effectiveness of 
the course in meeting objectives 

• conducting a participant evaluation of the 
course through the use of centrally prepared 
or independently designed evaluation forms 

• and finally, making his own "summary evalua- 
tion" of the course based on all the above. 

Evaluation From Outside: For the first time, the 
MCPS Board of Education this year appropriated 
funds for a formal evaluation of certain Teacher 
Competency courses, to determine the degree to 
which such instruction actually alters a teacher's 
classroom behavior. Teacher behaviors are moni- 
tored for a 6-month period, immediately pursuant 
to the completion of a course. 

At the local level, the noncredit inservice work- 
shops are also evaluated through participant evalua- 
tion formS; These forms, which are designed by 
area office personnel, list a workshop's predeter- 
mined objectives, and ask the evaluators to indicate 
both whether they were reaHstic and whether they 
were accomplished. The questionnaires also pro- 
vide assessment of specific workshop activities. 



Career Counseling > 

Counseling teachers in selecting inservice educa- 
tion options so that the experience will help them 
to achieve both professional and personal goals is 
the job of MCPS Division of Career Counseling, a 
section of the staff development department. 
"Counseling should go hand-in-hand with training 
and certification," according to Leonard Orloff, 
staff development director. 

Since assisting teachers in meeting certification 
requirements is an overlapping responsibility of 
career counseling, he explains, the two objectives 
are best achieved when integrated in a comprehen- 
sive program tailored to individual needs. He cites 
the principal-teacher cooperation at the building 
level in choosing programs as basic to the concept 
oflndividualized inservice training. 



THE ROLE OF ' 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 

NASSP 

The National Assn. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals (NASSP), through its National Institute of 
Secondary School Administrators (NISSA), directs 
its inservice programs primarily to school princi- 
pals, who comprise roughly 90% of its member- 
ship, but also has included librarians and student 
activity advisors for appropriate topics. From 
October through May and in the summer, both 
members and nonmembers may attend institutes 
and conferences on topics of current interest. 

Three-day institutes place a heavy emphasis on 
small group participatipnior the 25-75 people who 
attend. They are designed to personalize content 
through involvement and interaction and to use a 
variety of materials and methods to assist replica- 
tion by participants in providing training programs 
for their own staff. In addition, "front-Hne confer-, 
ences" directed to specific groups such as assistant 
principals, administrators of smaller secondary 
schools, junior high, middle and intermediate 
involve 250-500 participants. Here, too, the format 
is to subdivide into smaller units — administration 
workshops, discussion sessions, swap shops — to 
increase individual activities. 

Membership surveys, input from regional offices 
and subjects of contemporary interest, such as 
school law and staff evaluation, help to determine 
the topics fon institutes and conferences. A bro- 
chure, listing topics, dates and locations, is avail- 
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able at the beginning of each semester and the 
summer. 

For further information: Tom O'Brien, Intern 
for Office of Professional Development, NASSP/ 
NISSA, 1904 Association Drive, Reston, Virginia 
22091.(703) 860-0200. 



The AASA/NASE Program 

National Academy for School Executives 
(NASE), the inservice arm of the American Assn. 
of School Administrators, holds"a series of five-day 
seminars and 2 1/2 day institutes throughout the 
country on topics suggested by a membership 
survey. Seminars provide in-depth studies of a 
specific topic, such as "designing and conducting 
administrator inservice programs," while institutes 
are designed to help administrators acquire specific 
skills, such as coping with declining enrollments. 

One seminar scheduled for 1975-76, The Design 
and Implementation of a Competency-Based Staff 
Development Program, is planned as a model for 
the approach it teaches. It begins with setting 
objectives and goals, followed by a lab session or 
individual study, casd* studies of specific programs 
and optional small group activities. At its conclu- 
sion those attending will have participated in 
developing a sample product. 

NASE also offers contract programs to meet 
specific needs. Enrollment of 25-50 is usually and 
required and a rninimum of three months notice 
needed for preparing special seminars. 

For more information, contact Louis G. Zeyen, 
director, NASE, 1801 North Moore Street, Arling- 
ton, Virginia 22209. (703) 528-7875. 



ASCD 

Developing new teaching strategies is the most 
critical phase of staff development with which the 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
(ASCD) is currently involved, according to Exec. 
Dir. Gordon Cawelti. The task centers on devising 
new methods of improving "teaching behaviors" in 
the classroom, Cawelti stresses. He explains that 
this calls for an abandonment of the more tradi- 
tional forms of staff development which focused 
on the "straight lecture after-school faculty meet- 
ing." 

Since, in Cawelti's view, the real challenge facing 
today's teachers is not developing new course 
content but "getting kids tq deal with the content 



already there," he maintains that teachers must be 
trained in more meaningful methods of supplying 
information. 

"Inquiry Teaching" a process in which the 
teacher is actively engaged in an ongoing analysis 
of his or her own classroom behavior is the practice 
which Cawelti points to as'modern staff develop- 
ment's replacement for the outmoded straight- 
lecture method. Self-improvement is achieved 
through the teacher's own identification of his 
individual needs coupled with a self-determination 
of the kind of training he requires to fill those 
needs and realize his chosen behavioral objective. 

The teacher inquiry process, according to 
Cawelti, includes these five steps: 

1 . Needs assessment 

2. Goal setting 

3. Selection of instructional materials 

4. Selection of teaching strategies or learning 
experiences appropriate to the goal 

5. Evaluation 

Release time for teachers and practical class- 
room demonstration of new techniques are prereq- 
uisites he deems essential to the success of this 
more meaningful approach to staff development. 

According^ to Cawelti, ASCD's current staff 
development efforts are aimed at several media 
designed to improve teaching behaviors through 
the inquiry process. These include: 

• Interaction Analysis — This involves the use 
of a formal system of analysis to study a 
teacher's conduct in the classroom. One of 
the most familiar of these commercially avail- 
able systems — The Flanders System — 
assumes that the verbal interaction of teachers 
and students is a key to understanding what 
goes on in the classroom. Therefore, its 
analysis focuses on only what takes place 
"verbally" in terms of: teacher talk; student 
talk; and silence or confusion. Other inter- 
action analysis systems stress the nonverbal or 
physical aspects of teacher-student behavior. 

• Microteaching — Microteaching introduces the 
video camera to expedite the analysis of 
classroom behavior. It teaches a brief, limited 
lesson to approximately a half dozen children. 
It is designed to promote a few select skills, 
generally within a 4- to 20-minute time frame, 
and the entire exercise is videotaped to give 
instant feedback on classroom performance. 
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Systems which enable the teacher himself to 
operate the video recorder and then carry on 
his own self-analysis are now commercially 
marketed. 

^ The Teacher Center - While the concept has 
been adapted to many forms, it generally 
refers to a physical facility or other unit 
whose entire staff is actively engaged in 
devising and applying new curriculum con- 
tent, teaching methods or whole educational 
philosophies (such as the "open school") in 
their daily classroom instruction of all sub- 
jects. Granting teachers release time to receive 
training at such centers is another approach 
Cawelti terms extremely valuable. 

Developing staff development programs with an 
eye toward "humanizing" education is another 
high priority of ASCD, according to Cawelti. 
School climates should, he says, contribute to the 
formation of positive self-images on the part of 
students. "Helping to develop a school atmosphere 
which will enable each child to realize his full 
potential," is a major emphasis he says ASCD 
places on revamping inservice programs. 

Finally, Cawelti lists the trend toward a multi- 
cultural approach to education as another concept 
for inclusion in new staff development techniques. 
"If schooling is to be aimed at a pluralistic society, 
teachers must be retrained to analyze concepts in 
this newer context." 

"Examining methods of staff development 
which will be effective in reducing prejudices 
acquired at home and elsewhere," falls into this 
category, he adds. 



NEA 

"Maximum teacher involvement" in the plan- 
ning, content and overall operation of staff devel- 
opment programs is the basic tenet of NEA's 
much-touted "teacher-centered" approach to inser- 
vice education. 

According to John Sullivan, NEA Director of 
histruction and Professional Development, the 
so-called "teacher-centered" concept focuses on 3 
essential criteria: 

1 . Teachers must determine^ their own inservice 
needs 

2. Teachers must be actively involved in program 
planning and operation 



3. Teachers must receive inservice training as an 
integral part of their work day 

"The school system may set some general goals 
to be accomplished," he explains, "but the ques- 
tion of how they are actually achieved should be 
determined by teachers." 

The NEA "teacher-centered" approach is now 
functional at nine pilot sites in an effort to develop 
strategies which will best effect increased teacher 
involvement. This approach should not, however, 
be confused with another NEA-supported inservice 
training medium — the "teacher center" -- which is 
included in the most recently published 1974 NEA 
information package on current practices in inser- 
vice education. While generally thought to be a 
single physical facility or a specific location within 
a facility, the concept of a "teacher center," as 
defined in the package, stresses "the importance of 
every school building being an inservice center." 

As Sullivan puts it, "Ideally, inservice education 
should be developed at the local school building 
level based on what teachers in a particular 
building decide they need." He adds that it is 
desirable to promote continuity within a school 
building, "with an entire faculty committed to one 
course of action on how to teach." 
. Other inservice training efforts, sponsored and 
funded by NEA in the form of teacher workshops 
and district pilot projects, explore <Wch current 
topics as student rights, academic leadership, sex- 
role stereotyping, civil rights procedures, process- 
ing grievances and negotiating contracts. Sullivan 
describes these programs as "the kind of organiza- 
tional inservice training which contributes a great 
deal to school systems." 

In assisting teachers to realize their goal of 
greater involvement in inservice education, NEA 
assumes a somewhat paternalistic posture, advising 
local affiliates of options and alternatives to 
explore in planning and negotiating for inservice 
education. 

"We don't have a specific contract model for use 
in negotiating," Sullivan reports. In outlining the 
Association's views, he explains that financing does 
not always enter into a negotiated contract. "Nego- 
tiating the criteria of inservice programs and the 
procedures for implementing ^ them is a good 
beginning," Sullivan contends. He stresses that 
"the nature of the inservice program" is the key 
element in all negotiations. 

Faculty leave and sabbatical programs are also 
items which NEA lists as potentially negotiable, 
according to SulUvan. "We generally recommend a 
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CURRENTTRENDS fn School Policies & Programs 



. . .Your Association Needs To Get Busy 



The National Education Assn. has a do-it-yourself needs assessment chart for 
local associations involved in setting up inservice teacher training programs. It is as 
follows: 

) Teachers have the m^or say in determining what their inservice program is 
to be. 

A system for assessing inservice needs of all professional staff is in use. 
Inservice education is an integral part of program improvement and takes 
place before any curriculum changes begin. 
It is intrinsically satisfying to participants. 

Each teacher has the opportunity to learn how to do his job better. 
Teachers have the chance to learn from colleagues in the same schpol or 
district. 

They also have the opportunity to visit schools .and teachers in other areas. 
The school board sees inservice education as an imperative. 
There is opportunity to prepare for career advancement if a teacher wishes. 
Administrators have inservice education, too. 

The program offers more alternatives than just college courses or workshops. 
The resources of nearby teacher education institutions are utilized in 

planning and implementing inservice programs. 
The community understands and supports the need for inservice education. 
The school district bears the cost of inservice education for all staff. 
There are tangible rewards for inservice growth. 

If you have checked every item, LET US HEAR FROM YOU IMMEDIATELY. 
The professional world should know about you! If you were able to check only 
three or four, the students in your community are probably being shortchanged. 
Your association needs to get busy. 
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full year's leave at full salary for those faculty 
members who have rendered the appropriate 
amount of service (usually 5 to 7 years)," he 
explains. 

Sullivan says he envisions a trend in support of 
negotiated leave programs in view of the current 
teacher surplus which facilitates staffing replace- 
ments. In areas where negotiated contracts do not 
exist, SulHvan cites the increasingly popular use of 
the "joint committee" as a vehicle for effecting 
informal agreements between teachers and adminis- 
trators on the planning and implementation of 
inservice training programs. Since administrators 
have tended to dominate the work of these 
committees in the past, he adds that NEA is 
currently advocating the addition of more teachers 
to future joint committee memberships. 

As to future strides in the improvement of 
inservice development, Sullivan sees the following 
needs: 

• The thrust of emerging staff development 
programs must strike an equal balance 
between content and strategies. 



• Increased efforts must be directed toward 

preservice, as well as inservice education. 
Colleges and universities must be encour- 
aged to introduce students to practice 
teaching earlier in their careers. 

• More teachers must be allowed release time 

during the course of their teaching year to 
work within school buildings on both 
curriculum development and their own 
training. 

• To service an increasingly interdependent 

world, more teachers must take advantage 
of sabbatical leave programs which afford 
them an opportunity to study and teach in 
foreign countries. 

• The increased use of collective bargaining 

requires that teachers receive training in 
negotiating skills. 

Sullivan predicts that declining enrollments 
coupled with a reduced turnover in teaching 
personnel will provide a vastly expanded body of 
human resources from which to draw in the quest 
for more effective staff development programs. 
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Chapter 6 

The Urban Scene— 
A Focus on Human Relations 




Another dimension of emerging trends in staff 
development is revealed in a careful study of urban 
inservice programs and the special demands the 
inner-city schools' minority enrollments place on 
teacher training. 

"Nowhere is the need for inservice as visible as it 
is in the schools which serve minority students," 
William W. Wayson, professor of educational devel- 
opment at Ohio State U., recently asserted at the 
1975 American Assn. of School Administrators' 
annual convention. 

The adverse influences of the depressed socio- 
economic environment which envelop the inner- 
city school, constitute what Wayson termed a 
"compelling curriculum" - the transformation of 
which he envisions as the major task of an effective 
staff development program. 

Before presenting his proposal for a viable urban 
inservice development program, Wayson detailed 
the following educational g6als from which his 
plan derives: 

• The needs of the immediate future dictate 
that our schools produce mature, "respon- 
sible, citizen-adults," by developing in all 
students the essential skills of problem-solv- 
ing, decision and choice-making. 

» The type of instruction needed to achieve 
more productive citizenship is that which 
allows the student to apply these skills to his 
daily school and community experience. 

• And, in order to adequately instruct students 
in these skills, teachers must first learn and 
practice them. 

Wayson prescribed a dual formula for effective 
urban staff development which calls for: (1) "a 
formal instructional program" consisting of classes, 
courses, workshops, faculty meetings, etc. and (2) 
an informal organizational climate. 



THE FORMAL PROGRAM 

While Wayson conceded that "a program of 
formal instruction is an integral part of urban 
inservice development," he stressed that its chief 
value is in supplementing the informal part of the 
program through courses designed to teach "spe- 
cific skills, attitudes and knowledges that will 
reinforce the problem-solving in which staff mem- 
bers engage in their daily lives." 

He suggested that the formal instructional pro- 
gram might be administered through a central 
office by either a specially designated or already- 
existing assistant superintendent, and that its func- 
tions be broadened to include student relations and 
minority curriculum, in addition to staff develop- 
ment. He recommended a more decentralized 
administration of the program for larger cities, 
underscoring the importance of keeping programs 
and services close to the schools. 

A cadre of full- and part-time employes supple- 
mented by trained consultants, recruited both 
from within and outside the school system, would 
staff Wayson's formal inservice program. He 
stressed that all staff personnel must possess strong 
human relations skills, as well as those needed to 
develop a sound instructional program. These 
credentials take on added significance, since Way- 
son's staff development personnel would assume 
the related task of helping school staffs "to 
develop the power to solve problems" by: 

1. Supplying both the human and material re- 
sources needed to improve the school's hu- 
man relations. 

2. Securing supplemental resources at the re- 
quest of individual school staffs. 

3. Helping school staffs to identify problems. 

4. Assisting local community staffs to develop 
problem-solving skills. 
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5. Informing the total community about school 
problems and successes. 

6. Promoting better human relations by making 
school personnel aware of the contributions 
they make toward the solution of specific 
problems. 

7. Continuously reviewing and updating skills 
and knowledge to maintain a relevant human 
relations program. 

8. Acting as a forum in which local school staffs 
can exchange ideas and proposals. 

9. Serving as ombudsmen to protect the rights of 
all segments of the schools' population. 



THE INFORMAL PROGRAM 

In order to build an organizational climate 
which will be truly supportive of the formal 
instruction program, staff development must focus 
on areas which have what Wayson termed "gut- 
level" significance defined as those areas which 
lie beyond teaching content. They fall, instead, in 
the grayer area of everyday problem-solving — a 
realm which requires more of the teacher's total 
commitment and less of his mind. 

Wayson maintains that in the past five years, 
both the teachers and principals in inner-city 
schools have had their decision-making powers 
usurped. Because of the way schools are organized 
and staffed, nearly all important decisions — those 
which directly affect both the individual teacher 
and his work — are made elsewhere, he says. 

Yet, Wayson claims that a total problem-solving 
climate - one in which all staff members are 
motivated to identify problems, explore alterna- 
tives, make choices and effect decisions — "is 
essential for the kind of communication, belong- 
ingness, and commitment that makes a truly 
educational school." 

Therefore, Wayson stipulates that an effective 
staff development program must: 

* Be founded on a climate which places confi- 
dence in and imposes responsibility upon 
teachers as problem-solvers. 
^ Educate individual staff members to function 
as a cohesive problem-solving group, teach- 
ing them to share meanings, and clearly 
define goals to arrive at a sense of common 
purpose. 



^ Focus on the full range of school personnel in 
a building, exclusive of rank, and engage 
them in mutual problem definition and 
solution. 

^ Allocate sufficient time to develop problem* 
solving capabilities. 



The School District 

**Tl|e organization and operation of city school 
districts often works against most of the goals and 
practices that are necessary for effective staff 
develc^pment," according to Wayson. Historically, 
he points out, urban schools were organized **to 
assure maximum centralized control and standard- 
ized practices." The decision-making and problem- 
solving functions were the exclusive right of the 
upper echelons, he stated. 

The standard operating policies and procedures 
of the district are a "hidden" curriculum, Wayson 
says, that **teach teachers and administrators to be 
obedient, to deny problems, to push decisions 
upstairs, and to play it safe." It is this same 
curriculum, he claims, which "works against the 
^welfare of culturally different students." 

The power to reverse this trend rests to some 
extent with the urban school superintendent. And 
that power can be exercised most prudently, 
Wayson emphasized, in a niore judicious appoint- 
ment and assignment of school principals. For, in 
his view, the principal occupies the key position 
for evolving fair and equal practices and policies in 
multiracial, multiethnic schools. The superinten- 
dent can further rectify prejudicial policies. Way- 
son states, by clarifying his expectations of person- 
nel and establishing explicit procedures which 
guarantee that all students receive fair and ethical 
treatment. But, in Wayson's estimation, the real 
key to an effective change of climate, is in a 
reorganization and implementation of practices 
that will bring the decision-making mechanism 
down closer to the problem level — the school 
building. 

Wayson acknowledged that this latter task is a 
difficult one, but he went on to list some clearcut 
guidelines emerging from school districts which 
have made the attempt. The following set of 
principles for effecting more responsible problem- 
solving at the school building level^stipulates that 
daily school practices must: 

(1) cause and support instructional problem- 
solving in the local school building and its 
community 
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(2) require teachers to make the decisions about 
what will enhance learning among the pupils 
for whom they are responsible 

(3) secure and develop leadership at all levels of 
the school district - first, by creating a 
climate that causes leadership to arise and 
second, by recruiting and training adminis- 
trators who can foster that climate 

(4) permit individual schools and individual 
groups of teachers within each school to be 
different from other schools in the district 

(5) open the schools to creative participation by 
as many community resources as possible 

(6) make personnel in the central office serve as 
staff for principals and teachers 

(7) place top priority on the quality of service 
to individual students (no matter what their 
race, ethnic origins, or financial status). 

In conclusion, Wayson offered the following 
observations concerning factors which, he feels, 
could influence the implementation of his pro- 
posed urban inservice program: 

1. Integration 

When a strong staff development program pat- 
terned after the one described parallels a con- 
scious staff effort to teach integration in newly 
desegregated schools, the quality of life experi- 
ence for both the minority and dominant 
culture students is improved. 

2. Isolation 

Multiethnic staff development efforts cannot be 
isolated and focused only upon staff members 
who teach minority children. "We must also 
educate every teacher who teachers only stu- 
dents of the predominant culture to recognize 
that "the minorities' problems are problems 
they help to create." 

3. Time 

Staff development time must no longer be 
viewed as an "extra" but rather a "vital" part of 
the teaching function. Large group instruction 
and paraprofessional volunteers are only two of 
many resources which can be-^tapped to release a 
teacher's classroom time for staff development 
designed to improve the quality of his teaching. 

4. Collective Bargaining 

Teachers should play an instrumental role in 
determining instructional practices and planning 
their own inservice development programs. Lo- 
cal teachers' associations or unions, must, there- 
fore, have responsibility for operating "much" 
of the staff development program. 



THE DALLAS STORY 

One major school system with a comprehensive 
inservice training program is the Dallas Indepen- 
dent School District (DISD). Part of it was forged 
by planning, research and staff, university and 
community involvement. Part was mandated by a 
stiff court decree ordering DISD to institute an 
Affirmative Action staff development program "to 
remedy racial discrimination." It has many compo- 
nents, including a Dallas Teacher Education Cen- 
ter, four decentralized Area Teacher Centers, and a 
model program in competency-based education. 

It is based on seven assumptions stemming from 
the diversity of educational needs found within the 
many ethnic, geographical and socioeconomic com- 
munities served by the DISD. 

The first assumption is that no single source can 
adequately prepare teachers to meet all the needs 
of all their students. Teacher education must be a 
broad-based* cooperative effort for maximum effec- 
tiveness. 

The second assumption is that every teacher 
must practice one of the most important things he 
or she stresses in the classroom — that education 
must be a life-long, vital process. 

The third assumption is that an effective inser- 
vice program cannot be separated from preservice 
training through area u,.iversities. Student teachers 
can bring information about the latest techniques 
and trends to the classroom teacher to whom he or 
she is assigned. And a close working relationship 
with the education departments of area universities 
allows DISD to influence teacher training to make 
it more relevant to the day-to-day problems and 
responsibilities a teacher in an urban school district 
must face. 

The fourth assumption is that staff development 
activities must be. building level centered. Dallas 
teachers have indicated repeatedly that they prefer 
staff development activities to be planned and 
carried out by their own individual faculties, in 
contrast to a centrally-administered program. Dur- 
ing 1974-75, DISD went totally in this direction. 

Four Teacher Education Centers, or staff devel- 
opment resources centers, att'impt to meet the 
various needs of Dallas' diverse school population 
through staff training designed to fit the local 
school situations. All four centers are located on 
elementary school campuses in four different 
sections of the city. 

The fifth assumption is that inservice training 
should include the entire "school family:" secre- 
taries and clerks, custodians, maintenance workers, 
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food servers and central administrators, as well as 
the district's teaching staff. DISD has found that 
support staffers receive more job satisfaction 
knowing that they are a part of the team. 

Through a shared decision-making program in 
Dallas, ca.Ued Operation Involvement, support 
groups are devising new ways to make staff 
development time more fruitful in 1975-76. They 
have met with their faculties on affirmative action 
and other subjects when pertinent to their jobs. 

The sixth assumption is that DISD should carry 
out the spirit as well as the letter of the law. The 
state legislature mandates that Texas school sys- 
tems allow 10 full days of staff development 
training per year. In addition to the state require- 
ment, Dallas students are released early 10 Fridays 
a year, so that teachers may participate in enrich- 
ment activities from 2:30-3:45 p.m. 

Because the district will be implementing a 
comprehensive new instructional program in 
1975-76, the DISD Board of Education has man- 
dated that all teachers new to the system will be 
offered contracts of 195 days instead of 190. They 
will report five days early in August for orientation* 
in one central location. 

In addition to the general state law requirement, 
DISD has been operating under a court directive 
regarding staff development sin'Ce the beginning of 
the 1974-75 term. A court case resulting from 
disciplinary action taken against a student resulted 
in a comprehensive directive being handed down 
from Federal Dist. Court Judge Sarah T. Hughes in 
June 1974. The directive stated in part that the 
district is to **remedy racial discrimination in the 
following respects: 

1 . in initiating institutional and structural 

changes 

2. in the training of teachers and counselors, 

3. in- training students to deal with institutional 

racism, and 

4. in becoming active in terms of their commu- 

nity or their environment in attempting to 
push programs of affirmative action." 

In the wake of the, court order, DISD adopted 
the following staff development policy: 

Because the effectiveness of any Affirmative 
Action effort depends to a great extent upon the 
competencies and understandings of school per- 
sonnel, a major thrust of the District's staff 
development program will be directed toward 
providing personnel with necessary concepts. 



knowledge^ and skills regarding multi-racial edu- 
cation. The staff development time on the 
fourth Friday of each month will be designated 
as Affirmative Action Day, and Affirmative 
Action Programs will be conducted on that day 
for all personnel in each school in the District. 
Other times may be designated for Affirmative 
Action Programs in accordance with building 
needs. 

In addition to monitoring the new Affirmative 
Action staff development programs, the DISD 
Board of Education set the following mandates for 
itself: 

1. Direct district administrators to assess the 

training needs of all personnel and establish 
an appropriate affirmative action training 
program as the number one priority of the 
Personnel Development Department. 

2. Receive from district administrators a pro- 

gram of training, including an estimate of 
resources needed. 

3. Provide necessary resources at the beginning 

of the year within the constraints of the 
existing budget to implement a continuing 
training program. 

4. Monitor each six weeks report from adminis- 

trators that details training activities and 
progress to date. 

5. Encourage Board of Education members to 

visit training sessions and report observa- 
tions to the Board of Education and 
administration. 

The district's new Affirmative Action Program 
had a drastic effect on staff development sessions 
during 197^-75. Exactly one-half of all staff 
development time (including full-day sessions and 
**early release" days) was devoted to affirmative 
action. The other half was set aside for local school 
programs. 

An Office of Affirmative Action was set up this 
year separate from the Personnel Development 
Dept., which tradifionally has handled all aspects 
of staff development. The new office took over the 
eight-person staff of Project ICE (Improving the 
Qimate for Excellence), a federally funded project 
designed to deal with human relations problems 
arising from desegregation. The new office works 
closely with a^ student leadership project, called 
LIFE Leadership, which is making a major effort 
to eliminate racism from the student's point of 
view. 
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Gourt-ordered staff Development 

The nation's courts are beginning to turn toward staff development mandates as 
an integral part of court-ordered school reform. The Dallas Affirmative Action order 
described here is one example. Philadelphia is another. 

In a three-year legal battle over the distribution and control of Title I, ESEA 
funds involving the School District of Philadelphia and the local Welfare Rights 
Organization, Chief U.S. District Court Judge Joseph S. Lord III included staff 
development of Title I teachers in a sweeping order restructuring the city's Title I 
programs in April, 1975. 

The school district filed its own suit challenging the court's right to take the 
school policy setting role away from the Board of Education. Yet, pending the 
outcome of the counter-suit, the following Title I staff development reforms have 
been mandated by the judge. 

Criteria for assignment of noncertified reading teachers in junior high reading 
programs: "Newly hired applicants will be enrolled in 15 hours of inservice training 
in the teaching of reading during the first year of employment; teachers who are 
currently employed will be excused from faculty meetings to receive at least 15 
hours of inservice training in the teaching of reading; both newly hired applicants 
and currently employed teachers wUl obtain, within three school years, one quarter 
of their 24 mandated graduate school credits in the field of reading " 

In junior and senior high reading programs: "Teachers in the junior and senior 
high school Title I reading programs shall receive five days of staff development and 
training by September 15, 1975 provided by the School District and shall receive an 
additional day of training each month during the 1975-76 school year." 

In junior and senior high math programs: "Teachers must receive a two-weelc (50 
hours) staff development and training program by August 31, 1975 and must receive 
at least 20 hours of staff development and training during the 1975-76 school year." 
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The Affirmative ^Actiort^ 'Eripgrani Office has 
concentrated on gathering resource materials on 
institutional racism for the schools. It also requires 
principals to submit details of theif local building 
affirmative action plans, which include staff devel- 
opment activities. Staffers provide as much "at the 
school" assistance as they can, but most of this 
kind of help is supplied through the area teacher 
centers. 

The seventh, and final, assumption regarding 
inservice training is that community support is 
needed. The teacher center conglomerate^ is gov- 
erned by a 45-m ember advisory council which 
includes parent-teacher and community organiza- 
tion people as well as representatives of seven area 
colleges and universities, professional education 
associations, the Texas Education Agency, the 
state^ regional education service centers and DISD 
employe groups. 

Dallas also tries to involve local businessmen 
through the local Chamber of Commerce in a 
variety of school programs, including staff develop- 
ment. The C of C representative on the school 
system's Teacher Council keeps the" council in- 
formed about job market trends, and whether the 
council's programs will eventually benefit job- 
seeking graduates. 



Dallas Teacher Education Center 

The Dallas Teacher Education Center (DTEC), 
an educational cooperative located in the DISO, 
has five major purposes: 1) to develop compe- 
tency-based preservice and inservice teacher educa- 
tion programs with an urban orientation; 2) to 
provide comprehensive inservice personnel develop- 
ment programs for the district's 12,000 employes; 

3) to conduct product research and development; 

4) to test (in a laboratory) stralesies and proven 
modes of teaching, and 5) to disseminate programs 
which have been developed by or adapted to the 
district. The" DTEC is a joint effort of the DISD, 
seven area institutions of higher education, the 
professional educator associations, the community, 
and the Education Service Center for this region. 

DTEC is administered by a central administra- 
tive unit; however, its decentralized programs 
include four all level Area Teacher Centers which 
serve separate geographic areas of the District. 
DTEC serves 750 students annually who are 
enrolled in the seven cooperating institutions of 
hi^.er education to .prepare to teach. It also 
provides more than 100 inservice programs for over 



7,000 teachers employed in the District. Programs 
focus on the special needs of entire building 
faculties as well as programs for groups of teachers 
by level or discipline, districtwide priorities, re- 
gional needs, and selected state and national 
thrusts. 

Because DTEC uses funds from five sources, 
funding integration has been important. Local tax 
funds. Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) funds, 
Texas Center for the Improvement of Educational 
Systems (TCIES) funds. Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act (ESEA) Title I funds, and Texas 
Senate Bill 8 for Student Teaching all provide 
revenues for the center. 

DTEC is committed to producing a management 
model which includes a comprehensive information 
system, programs of staff preparation and improve- 
ment which focus on the urban setting, a coopera- 
tive graduate center which provides residQnce 
graduate credit, a comprehensive inservice staff 
development program which- provides a variety of 
options in response to needs, and a cooperative 
competency based preparation program to aid in 
staff improvement and evaluation. 

DTEC employs a number of major research and 
development processes: I) needs assessment, 2) 
cooperative development of teaching competencies 
using analysis, synthesis, and evaluation, and 3) 
prescription of personnel development activities 
based on information provided by on-site tests, 
continuous evaluation and feedback, and experi- 
mental designs. 

The Center concentrates on: 1) developing in 
prospective teachers those competencies which are 
cooperatively determined as essenfial in an urban 
setting; 2) preparing and disseminating materials 
for use in competency development - video 
recordings, transcripts, skill development materials; 
and 3) providing institutes, workshops, graduate 
courses, seminars, and training laboratories for the 
continuing educafion of teachers; 4) providing 
specific development activities to implement the 
priorities of the District, and 5) providing experi- 
ences designed to improve the performance of 
teacher aides and other auxiliary teaching and 
service personnel. 



Progronn Strategies Developed 

Several strategies have been employed to reach 
the Center's objectives. The Center Council formed 
eight working cuiiimittees - Administration/Super- 
vision, Career Education, Committee or; Com- 
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mittees, Counseling, Preservice Education,^Special 
Education, Staff Development and Paraprofes- 
sional Development — to plan program goals, to 
advertise Teacher Center activities, and to make 
recommendations to the Center Council. 

Area Teacher Center teams, composed of col- 
' lege/university coordinators, district directors and 
resource teachers, participate in the formulation, 
implementation and evaluation of comprehensive 
teacher education programs which suit the particu- 
lar needs of each teacher center in the district. 

A major function of the Dallas Teacher Educa- 
tion Center is that of developing the skills of 
supervising teachers in both theic- classroom and 
supervisory roles. Specific programs have been 
scheduled for the training of supervising teachers 
by Area Teacher Center teams. An inservice pro- 
gram cooperatively designed and implemented 
through the DTC is offered to all district teachers 
needing help in meeting problems associated with 
^ teaching children in an urban setting and with 
supervising student teachers. The programs are 
individualized according to the needs projected by 
the participating teachers themselves. 

To enable sch6ol district personnel to acquire 
graduate degrees, a graduate center has been 
established as a component of the Teacher Center. 
Tlie district provides the physical facilities while 
the universities, assisted by the Teacher Council, 
direct the programs through which resident gradu- 
ate credit may be secured. 

A Human Relations Multicultural Resource Cen- 
ter is located at each elementary site. This resource 
center contains paperbacks, films, records, and 
other learning materials needed to facilitate aware- 
ness of and responsiveness to the culture.*; wit-hin 
our society. Another facility, the Dunbar Learning 
Lab, was established as a demonstration laboratory 
for the development of concepts, strategies, and 
research with multicultural emphasis. 



Competency-Based Education 

Competency-based education has for some time 
provided the vehicle for the eventual development 
of more effective preparation programs in the 
Dallas Teacher Education Center. In October, 
1973, representatives of the seven colleges/univer- 
sities associated with DTEC initiated a series of 
meetings to discuss common concerns regarding 
preservice education in the institutions of higher 
education. 
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Agreement on common Qbjectives was the next 
step. It became obvious that each institution, even 
though retaining its identity, would have to agree 
to a common definition of the teaching act or 
process as it related to the urban setting. Involving 
a number of consultants and other available re- 
sources, these college/university coordinators 
agreed upon eight clusters of competencies neces- 
sary for teaching- in the urban setting. These 
clusters include both cognitive and affective be- 
havior and contain forty specific behaviors to be 
accomplished. 

Funded by the Texas Center for the improve- 
ment of Educational Systems, this effort became 
one of the major activities of the Dallas Teacher 
Education Center during the 1974-75 school year. 
The project has five major objectives: 

1. To refine the management model for an 
educational cooperative (a teacher center) 
utilizing competency-based education. 

2. To ^validate the clusters of competencies 
previously identified in the project. 

3. To verify major competencies for each clus- 
ter. 

4. To develop exemplary strategies for acquiring 
these competencies in a cooperative setting. 

5. To select and adapt evaluation/assessment 
processes in a CBE program. 

Participants feel the strengths of the project are 
1) a cooperative effort to develop a common set of 
competencies for both preservice and inservice, 2) 
a replicable management model for teacher centers 
energized by public school districts, 3) the con- 
tinuous involvement of the organized profession, 
and 4) the combining of the resources of several 
institutions and organizations. 

The weaknesses of the project as identified by 
the participants are: 1) the amount \ of time 
necessar>' to involve all parties, 2) the difficulty in 
isolating competencies unique to the urban setting, 
and 3) the general communication and definition 
problems of a cooperative effort. 

Results of the project should provide the pro- 
fession with more direction for teacher education 
and confidence to concentrate on the competen- 
cies identified. 
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Chapter 7 




A Paradigm for Viewing 
Teacher Development 



To guide teacher development efforts effec- 
tively, whether personally or collectively, it is 
important to have a comprehensive grasp of the 
complex of forces bearing upon each person - and 
the potency of those forces. Without such a grasp, 
as the history of staff development activities 
abundantly demonstrates, time and money can be 
expended on narrow aspects of the total problem, 
often overlooking forces so powerful that they 
determine the outcomes in advance. 

Studies in various disciplines suggest patterns 
into which such forces fit. No one knows the 
patterns absolutely, of course, but enough is 
currently accepted to offer guidance to teacher 
development efforts. There are at least six sets of 
interrelated factors which control the performance 
of certificated personnel in education. The grid on 
p. 57. suggests ways in which they are interrelated. 
The grid enables individual teachers, or groups of 
teachers, or planners of teacher development ef- 
forts, to assess just how comprehensively they see 
the forces bearing upon them and whether their 
development efforts are pointed both toward 
possible constraints and assists. 

The first set of factors includes those stemming 
from the person, the teacher. They are called 
Educator Variables. (See p. 57.) All of these are 
personal matters. They will be different for each 
individual who holds a post in education, because 
individuals differ. Each person's performance on 
the job, then, is affected by the nature of the being 
thai he is. 

The second set of factors are those arising out of 
the school system itself. They are called the 
Intra-Organizationai Variables. These vary from 
school system to school system because, obviously, 
no two school systems are exactly alike. 

The third set of factors are those peculiar to the 
environment in which the educator and the school 
system operate. They are called the Extra-Organi- 
zational Variables. They include community, state, 
national and even international forces. For exam- 



ple, the pressures on an educator are different in a 
highly industrialized town from tho^e in a sub- 
urban town. In the former, vocational education 
may be the big issue; in the latter, vocational 
education may not be a priority. 

But there are factors that cut across the first 
three. The first are called Purposives. They are all 
the forces represented by goals. To suggest that 
one can explain natural events in terms of "pur- 
pose," is currently unpopular with many philoso- 
phers. But people, school systems, and nations do 
strive toward goals, even though they may neither 
be clearly seen nor understood. 

To support that contention, Robert B. 
MacLeod, professor of psychology at Cornell U. 
says, "Among the many things that are characteris- 
tic of organisms is that they strive toward goals. We 
may deduce goals from the observed behavior of 
^ simpler organisms, or we may observe them di- 
rectly in our own experience. The fact remains that 
goal directedness is something we can observe. If 
science is to include the behavior of man, it must 
include that fact of purposive striving. Sticks and 
stones do not strive, but people do." 

The behavior and performance of an educator, 
then, is affected by three levels of goals: those that 
are personal and family oriented (ambitions, 
spouse's ambitions); those that the school system 
boasts about (the finest marching band, more 
outstanding scholars, support for a cause, preserva- 
tion of a local way of Hfe); and those that surround 
both the person and the schools (survival of the 
country, appreciation of the private enterprise 
system, school tax cutting). The educator cannot 
survive, let alone. perform effectively, if he is blind 
to the effects of such forces. 

The second of the crossing sets is the Control 
Structure. It includes the guides, mles, policies, 
laws, the mandates that keep action, within limits, 
on course, toward goals. Note the partial list of 
controls at each of the: three levels. The extent of 
each educator's vision, job perception, intelligence. 
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X 



National, 
State, and 
Loci Goals for 
Education 



Goals and 
Objectives of the 
Schools 



Religion, 
Ethics, Law, 
Power Stnictute, 
Custom, Federal and 
State Government, Book 
Publishers, Foundations, 
Courts, Local Government, 
Community Character 



Personal 
Goals, 
Family Goals 



Board 
Qwsdity, 
Staff QuaUty, 
Budget Patterns, 
Policies and Rules, 
Employe Organizations, 
Plant Faculties, Cliques, 
Size of School System, 
Internal Power 
Sinictiire 



Racial X ^^ 
Tensions, 
Governmental 
Processelj, Politics, 
Environiliental Change, 
Life Patterns, Channels of ^ 
\^ Communicaticr 



Task 
Concept, 
Personal Vision, 
Values, Prejudices, 
Capacities: Physical, 
Emotional, Mental 



BoarT" 
Behavior, 
Administrator 
Behavior, 
Ways of Communicating 
Internal Rate of Change, 
Staff Problem Solving 
Patterns, 
$*s Spent 



PERSONAL 
EDUCATOR BEHAVIOR, 
Ways of Communicating, 
Professional SkUl Use 
Problem Solving 
Decisiontng 



By Dr. D. R. Davies 
for/iner professor. 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
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physical stamina and emotional maturity controls 
and guides a person's performance. And most oF 
them can be improved. 

Next, a whole complex of forces within the 
school system itself influences each educator's 
performance: the quality and behavior of the 
board of education, the abilities of the staff, the 
items provided for in the budget, the - power 
structure of the faculty, the facilities and teaching 
materials, even the size of the school system. All 
such factors either inhibit or support each person's 
efforts toward self-development and toward greater 
service to the school. 

At the extra-organizational level the forces are 
even more powerful. Organized religion, ethics, 
morality, tradition, legislation, court decisions, the 
state education department — all must be reckoned 
with. And the policies and practices of textbook 
companies are more influential than most people 
realize. The mass distribution of textbooks 
throughout the country across governmental 
boundary lines has been one of the strongest 
coordinating influences on the curriculum in spite 
of the decentralization of the nation's schools. In 
the United States, a child may enter the fourth 
grade in Oregon, Nebraska, Florida, or Kentucky 
and confidently expect to find the curriculum far 
more alike than different. Local groups who might 
like to change the curriculum find it difficult if 
what they propose is too far from the usual. 

The third of the crossing sets is called Dynamics, 
ihe operational forces. These are the actions that 
one can observe. 

Note that an educator's behavior, — his job 
performance — is affected by corresponding 
dynamics in the school system: the way the school 
board performs, the way superintendent, principals 
and supervisors perform; the ways in which people 
communicate with each other (or do not communi- 
cate); the rate of change within the school system; 
the way in which employe organizations operate; 
the amount of money spent for schools. 

At the extra-organizational level, each person 
senses the v/hirl of political action, the effects of 
patterns of home and family life, upheavals in- 
duced by rapidly changing community size and 
population make-up, the disturbing passions of 
racial tensions, and ''due processes of law." 



Determiners of Educator Quality 

The grid as a whole points out that judgments 
concerning educator behavior and performance 



must be made in terms of the total matrix. It also 
makes it clear that efforts to improve teachei 
performance may not be blind to any of the 
factors displayed. A teacher might, for example, be 
a completely admirable person but have personal 
and family goals totally out of tune with both the 
community's and the school system's goals for 
education. Unless he could bring those goals into 
line with his, or modify his own, he would be 
judged a poor teacher in that setting. That is to 
say, when a teacher's (or principal's, or superin- 
tendent's) goals for education, the school's goals, 
and society's goals are in complete harmony, the 
quality of the person's performance is judged by 
observers to be the maximum as far as the 
Purposives are concerned. 

The same kind of reasoning can be applied to 
the "in-phase" relation of the Control Structure 
and Dynamics with the other three sets of factors. 
Hence, according to this view, ,an educator's 
quality, as far as outside observers are concerned, 
reaches a maximum when the factors in the grid 
are all in phase, in harmony. 

Examine the case of Winston Churchill. He was 
in and out of the government several times during 
his career. During his historic days, he read the 
signs of the time correctly and his value system, 
behavior patterns, and capacities were just right for 
England. In other words, all the factors in the 
matrix were in phase, in harmony. And Winston 
Churchill reached a pinnacle of acclaim at that 
time that marked him as one of England's all-time 
'greats. 

But a few years later — when Worid War II was 
over, he was rejected by the very same people. 
Why? Surely Churchill was no different. According 
to the grid, both the intra- and extra-organizational 
variables changed in the British scene to such an 
extent that Churchill's personal variables were no 
longer in phase. He was, then, judged inadequate, 
unsatisfactory before impending tasks. 

It is almost certain that an educator who stays 
long enough in one position will now be loved and 
again disliked. If he enjoys tenure, he may pa- 
tiently wait through the difficult days. Otherwise, 
he may be forced to leave. Such a popular reaction 
may be no more a condemnation of his profes- 
sional competence than was Churchill's rejecrion 
by the British. 

In fact, the grid suggests several hypotheses 
concerning conditions of harmony favoring ap- 
proval of an educator: 

IF a person's value system agrees with or does not 
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vary too much from that of the group to 
which he belongs .... then he will be ap- 
proved. 

a person's task perception coincides with or 
does not vary too much from the majority's 
expectations .... then he will be approved. 

a person's professional goals are carefully 
spelled out and widely accepted within the 
school system and the community .... then 
he will be approved. 

a person's \\^ays of communicating fit the 
prevailing p^ittern of communication in the 
school system and in the community . . . . 
then he will be approved. 

On the other hand, here are a few conditions 
suggested by the grid that could lead to an 
educator's rejection: 

IF a person 's physical, mental or emotional capac- 
ity are out of phase with the demands of the 
job and the expectations of the community 
.... then he may be rejected. 

a person's approach to problem solving as- 
sumes wide access to relevant though sensitive 
information while that of the power structure 
of the school system and the community 
stresses limited access -tp information .... 
then he may be rejected. ' ' 

a person believes and acts in the conviction 
that personal and family goals need not be 
wholly in harmony with and absorbed by 
school and community goals .... then he may 
be rejected. 

Every time that an additional factor gets out of 
phase, the worth of the educator in the eyes of 
others is lower. And the total number of factors 
and subfactors in each cell of the grid is huge. 

Note that some of the hypotheses offered have 
nothing to do at all with the nature of the educator 
himself, fn other words, events beyond control of 
the person may decide his destiny. 



Applications of the Paradigm 

Individual cells and combinations of them sug- 
gest foci uses for educator development efforts. 



Cell Al : Personal Educator Behavior. All devel- 
opment activities in it are focused on the improve- 
ment of an educator's behavior, or the behavior of 
groups of educators. For example, each one will 
want to 

• develop all of the skills associated with 
teaching, especially as they pertain to one's 
specialism 

• develop skills of writing, speaking, body 
language 

• consider how one's behavior is influenced by 
items in each of the other cells, set priorities 
for needed personal development activities, 
and begin. 

The suggested contents of the other cells offer 
cues concerning development activities with pre- 
sumed beneficial effects for educator behavior. 

Cell Bl: Task concept, personal vision, values, 
prejudices and capacities (physical, mental, emo- 
tional). One might try 

• physical fitness activities 

« any efforts to improve emotional capacity 
and balance, such as sensitivity training, 
individual and group therapy, psychoanaly- 
sis, psychiatric counseling 

• human relations study and training with a 

focus on prejudice 

• study of philosophy, religions and other 

thought systems having to do with values 
^ efforts to extend personal vision through such 
activities as brain-storming, study and work 
in the creative arts, enlenng into some 
totally new and strange field of knowledge 
or skill 

^ analysis of one's personal task concept in 
relation to personal and family goals (Cell 
CI) and Intra-organizational Goals, i.e. 
goals and objectives of the schools. (Cell 
C2) 

• efforts to keep mentally alert through such 

activities as associating with persons with 
^ stimulating minds, reading provocative 
books, subscribing to and reading maga- 
zines dedicated to though If ui inquiry and 
discussion. 

^ activities to increase one's professional and 
general knowledge 

Cell CI : Personal and Family Goals. Suggested 
activities: 
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• personal goal study with the assistance of 

persons and techniques for doing so 

• family goal study, including those of indi- 

viduals within the family having great 
impact on one's behavior 

• adjust and modify goals as needed, — both 

personal and (to the extent possible) family 

• professional goal study, remembering that 

one's professional goals are usually not as 
comprehensive as personal goals. 

Cell A2: Intra-Organizational Dynamics or Be- 
haviors. Undertake to 

• learn about formal and informal communica- 

tion patterns 

• ascertain, if possible, the power structure of 

the school system 

• determine the bases for staff development 

• study the strengths and weaknesses of the 

physical plant as they affect the educa- 
tional program and educator behavior. 

Cell C2: Intra-Organizational Purposives. Take 
time, as needed, to 

« discover and ponder the philosophical basis 
for the school systems goals and objectives 

^ examine the relation between the school's and 
one's personal philosophy, goals and objec- 
tives 

• consider the extent of harmony or dissonance 

among personal, family and school goals, 
and the effect upon one's behavior. 

Cell A3: Extra-Organizational Dynamics. As a 
longer time project, 

» study the relations and effects upon one's 
personal behavior of tensions within the 



community - whether they be racial, 
religious, ethnic, economic or other 

• look into rate(s) of change within the commu- 

nity as it (they) affect one's behavior 

• analyze how information and feelings are 

communicated 

• learn how decisions are made in the commu- 

nity, and how that process affects one's 
personal life style. 

Cell B3: Extra-Organizational Control Struc- 
ture. Also, over a longer time 

• learn as much about the sociology of the 

community as possible, especially as the 
factors affect one's personal behavior 

• study its political structure 

• find out what forces comprise the power 

structure and who wields them 

• learn the role and status of the schools in the 

community and what constraints there are. 

Cell C3: Extra-Organizational Purposives. At 

the "global" level 

• keep current with respect to state and local 

goals for education 

• learn how state and local goals for education 

phase in with national goals 

• determine the effects upon personal behavior 

of the existence of such goals and their 
relation to personal goals 

• determine, if possible, the mission assigned to 

education at all levels. 

If it is true that one's personal professional 
behavior is influenced by such factors and forces as 
those illustrated above, then a comprehensive 
program of educator development must assess the 
needs and set priorities for study in all of the kinds 
of areas set forth in the paradigm. 
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Chapters 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Summary 



With the state of the art in staff development in 
a state of flux for the past ten yeaTrs, as outlined in 
this Special Report, where then are we now? 

For openers, we are, as pointed out by the 
students at Georgia State U., more into the human 
side of inservice training, where the teacher to be 
truly effective must have warmth, personal interest 
in each student, a sense of humor, sympathy and 
patience, as well as being consistently fair and 
deserving of respect. 

As the students recalled, their own best teachers 
were the ones who "helped us with personal 
problems and made each of us feel important." 

The report notes that the watchwords of staff 
development today have become "creativity, indi- 
viduality, humanism, relevance, flexibility in the 
face of change, responsibility, citizenship and 
self-worth for students." 

• One of the nation's school districts setting the 
pace in these relatively new fields of inservice 
teacher training is Birmingham, Mich., where the 
entire program is organized around the theme 
'^Humaneness in Education." It stresses: 

® Self-worth — To provide experiences which 
will help each student acquire the greatest 
possible understanding and acceptance of 
himself as a worthy and contributing member 
of society. 

« Humanism — To help students recognize the 
essential humanity of all people and to 
encourage the development of relationships 
which demonstrate acceptance and concern 
for others. . 

• Individuality — To create an atmosphere 
which fosters creativity and values the individ- 
uality of each student. 

One of the goals of the Los Angeles Unified 
School District is "to encourage effectiveness in 
interpersonal skills through a program of organiza- 
tional development." Such a project, the school 



district says, "is the means toward addressing the 
growing need for team building and higher levels of 
awareness and skills in staff, community and pupil 
relations." 

Also, school districts have recognized that far 
too much educational change was implemented in 
the past 10 years without the benefit of inservice 
training to prepare teachers to handle the change. 
One of the goals of staff development, Los Angeles 
contends, is *'to ensure that the necessar^j: draining 
precedes the imposition of new require rriehts and 
the introduction of new and innovative programs, 

"Too often, the school district contends, "in the 
past, large numbers of employes have faced massive 
change for which they were relatively unprepared. 
This has seriously impaired morale as well as the 
implementation of change. A well-designed staff 
development program could include provision for 
the anticipation and preparation for change 
through training sufficiently in advance of the 
change." 

Another improvement in staff development pro- 
grams has been a far more comprehensive program 
of evaluation. In Edina, Minn., the school district- 
wide Staff Education Policy Committee (SEPC) 
has a subcommittee on program development that 
not only helps develop the program, but also 
travels around the school system monitoring and 
evaluating its implementation. 

Each member of this committee attends at least 
one staff development session per month and 
submits an evaluation report to SEPC. The in- 
depth report includes such areas as attendance, 
record keeping and the quality of leadership in 
intergroup relations. The subcommittee also de- 
velops a feedback survey so that the participants, 
too, can express their feelings to SEPC. 

Says the school district: 

"This plan rejects tests, term papers and the 
usual forms of cognitive evaluation common to 
regular college courses. It seeks to develop a sense 
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of community and to rely on responsible faculty 
behavior and the peer process. Few teachers have 
been involved in this type of classroom evaluation 
in their college careers; this program attempts to 
help teachers in dealing more effectively in the 
affective domain. Evaluation will, therefore, con- 
centrate on what the teacher does in the class- 
room." 

The Unity, Me., School Administrative District 
No. 3 (MSAD No. 3), faced in 1971 for the second 
year in a row with a votf*.r-mandated budget cut, 
went to four-day week for students, using the 
entire day each Friday for inservice teacher train- 
ing. Federal ESEA Title III funds were obtained an 
"Individualized Learning and Responsibility Devel- 
opment" program for staff, concentrating on a 
whole new "renewal process" for teachers. 

By 1973, the extensive evaluation plan for this 
renewal process included nationally standardized 
testing, student and teacher attitude evaluation 
studies as well as studies of attitudes of parents and 
taxpayers, and a survey of actual change taking 
place "in the learning environment of children" 
through the new staff development procedures. 

Such evaluations, the school district says, "dem- 
onstrate the value of teachers, students, parents 
and school administrators working together to 
meet educational needs in a setting of regular, 
intensive planning, training and evaluation." 

Extensive needs assessment, the report notes, 
has led educators quickly away from the "tradi- 
tional assumptions" that "the central adminislra- 
tion and the university departments of education 
knew what was best, for the teachers;" which 
usually amounted to "orientation workshops" be- 
fore school started, "as well as a workshop day or 
tw,o during the school year, and courses offered in 
the evening or during the summer, taught on the 
university campus." 

New needs assessment, school districts reported, 
indicates that: 

^ Teachers themselves are an important source 
of information concerning their own profes- 
sional growth needs. 

^ Self-awareness an4 understanding of human 
interaction are crucial to effective teaching. 

The New Hampshire Office of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards puts it this way: 

"The traditional approach to inservice education 
is unacceptable "because it was not responsive to 
modern needs. It put emphasis on taking courses — 



any courses - to show professional growth; it did 
not encourage professional initiative on the part of 
individual teachers and' administrators; and it did 
not give credit for exploratory or innovative 
activities in education which a teacher or adminis- 
trator may be doing 'right on the job.' " 

It is also apparent from the results of Education 
U.S.A. surveys ^for this special report that elec- 
tronics, particularly closed circuit television, are 
beginning to have more and more of an impact on 
setting up an effective staff development program. 
As the report puts it: "Teachers are discovering 
that athletes aren't the only ones who can benefit 
from 'instant replay.' " 

Both the Edina, Minn., and Delaware, Ohio, 
school systems use videotaping on a voluntary basis 
in their staff development programs. Edina's 
"Teacher Self-Appraisal Workshop" focuses on 
teacher objectives, methods and verbal and non- 
verbal expressions, all recorded on videotape. 
Delaware uses a Teacher Behavior Improvement 
Strategy developed by the Michigan-Ohio Regional 
Educational Laboratory, plus several other teacher 
preparation course's. 

The procedure followed in both programs calls 
for setting an objective or objectives, planning a 
teaching strategy, videotapir the teaching, playing 
the tape back, coding teac, . behaviors according 
to a set of interactional categories, analyzing the 
results, rethinking the strategy and trying again. 

The Delaware system reports good teacher ac- 
ceptance since "the program is .essentially non- 
threatening, and no one sees the videotape other 
than the inservice leader and the teacher involved 
unless the teacher requests that someone else see 
it." Also, the program is entirely divorced from 
any administrative evaluation procedures. Teachers 
who are in such a program, the school district says, 
"need to understand that it is not something done 
to or for them, but rather something done with 
them." 

Needs assessment also has pointed out the 
necessity of staff development that meets the 
human relations needs of a school district's entire 
teaching team, over and above the kind of program 
that helps individual teachers do a better job. 

One source of such "organizational develop- 
ment" is the National Training Laboratories (NTL) 
of the National Education Assn. Among the NTL's 
objectives for such organizational training are: 

® To create an open, problem-solving climate 
throughout the organization. ' v^^^ V 



« To build trust among individuals and groups 
throughout the organization. 

^ To increase the sense of ownership of orga- 
nization objectives throughout the work 
force. 

» To increase self-control and .self-direction for 
people within the organization. 

The philosophy of the NTL training sessions 
is that "a group climate which allows openness 
about both positive and negative feelings produces 
a strong identification with the other members of 
the group and with its goals." Thus, "the group 
becomes increasingly able to deal constructively 
with potentially disruptive issues." 

One of the avenues toward such organizational 
development that is both widely used and at the 
same time controversial is the T-group (Training 
group) sensitivity session. Here^tlre motivations for 
human behavior, of which ir^Sividuals are often 
unaware, are brought to the surface of a group 
discussion in sometimes exaggerated and emotional 
forms. Once they are made clear and explicit, then 
they are discussed and analyzed. In this way, the 
individual participant can observje both his .own 
behavior and that of others in the group and get a 
clearer look at the motivation behind both. 

According to Max Bimbaum, director of the 
Boston U. Learning Laboratory, "the devilish 
seductivity of human relations training stems from 
the fact that it can reduce individual resistance to 
change more effectively than any other means." 

And now that such needs assessment has shown 
clearly the necessity to update and increase inser- 
vice training for teachers, the individual school 
district has begun to assume a larger and larger role 
in the process. As the report points out: 

"A traditional assumption has been that the 
responsibility for professional growth was essen- 
tially the teacher's. Districts offered token work- 
shops, and monitored a teacher's achievement of 
state-mandated professional growth requirements. 
But it was up to the teacher to find courses to 
meet the requirements, and the time to take them, 
^and the money to pay for them, and the proper 
form with which to register them with the district. 
Today districts are taking their cue from business 
and industry, and are recognizing that it is in their 
own best interest to provide administrative sup- 
port, time and money for staff development, as an 
integral part of the educational enterprise." 

Many school districts have centralized inservice 
training, in a specially created office of staff 
development. Providence, R.L, has created a Divi- 



sion of Training and Staff Development with an 
assistant superintendent in charge. Previously, the 
school system reports, staff development "was 
accomplished by curriculum coordinators on indi- 
vidual building levels with very httle system-wide 
effect and with a minimal number of workshops 
and teacher participants." 

Also, the report notes, school districts are 
tossing out "the old, ingrained assumption that 
anything a teacher might learn from inservice 
training rarely was valuable enough to justify the 
usurpation of classroom time by inservice activi- 
ties." 

MSAD No. 3's superintendent, Albert J. Brew- 
ster, Jr., puts it this way: 

"The long established practice of holding teach- 
ing training sessions after school or in the evening, 
in this writer's experience, had never really proved 
to be very productive. After all, a teacher can 
hardly be expected to report to a central location 
after a full day of teaching and be in any state of 
mind to assimilate new ideas. . . In order to make 
effective changes in the educational process, ade- 
quate time must be allowed for inservice training 
of teachers — time which is not in addition to,,a 
full, vigorous work-week. What has long b,een 
established in the industrial realm must be estab- 
lished in the educational realm — effective, produc- 
tive change can best be effected by providing for 
inservice training on 'company time.' " 

His school district set a national precedent when 
it went to a full day a week for staff development. 
Other examples of school systems committed to 
staff development during regular school hours 
include Haverhill. Mass., which provides two hours 
a week; Providence, up to 30 days per year for 
each school, and Huntington Beach, Calif., where 
students are released by subject area so teachers 
can spend a whole day on a particular discipline. 

Such a concerted effort at staff development has 
brought teacher associations and unions squarely 
into the inservice decision making picture, too. The 
report states: "Teachers everywhere are beginning 
to take an active part in staff development pro- 
grams. They are determining the content of- 
programs through needs assessment surveys, and 
they are planning and leading programs, too." 

In Mamaronek, N.Y., staff members are encour- 
aged to submit their own proposals for either 
independent or group inservice training. In Haver- 
hill, Mass., "all workshops are being chaired by 
employes, not by paid outsiders." In MSAD No. 3, 
"teachers have found that their best resources are 
not outside experts. They've found that they don't 
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need a lot of sophisticated advice or equipment. 
They just need to get together in small groups and 
have time to work with new approaches and 
materials." 

In Darien, Conn., the teachers association has 
appointed an inservice committee to work with the 
school district's administration. In Norman, Okla., 
the local association has sponsored and even helped 
finance workshops. In other areas, staff develop7 
ment language has been written into teacher 
contracts. Scranton, Pa., is one example. Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., is another. " 

In Birmingham, Mich., the Birmingham Educa- 
tion Assn. (BEA) came to the superintendent with 
a complete plan for a^ multiyear inservice program 
with BEA playing a major role in its implementa- 
tion. 

And NEA itself has a long do-it-yourself needs 
assessment chart for local associations and a 
program package on a "teacher centered" approach 
to staff development. According to NEA, a vital, 
teacher-centered inservice program needs three 
main ingredients: 

First, instructional and professional develop- 
ment program needs must be set as teachers 
themselves see them; 

Second, teachers must continue to exercise the 
pre-eminent governance role in program determi- 
nation and staffing, but maintain assurances that 
financing of inservice education is a public 
responsibility; 

Third, since inservice participation needs to be 
an integral part of every instructional position, 
participation time should be a part of each 
teacher's employment. 

The report also finds state departments of 
education playing more of a role in staff develop- 
ment, especially in New Hampshire and Pennsyl- 
vania, which have extensive guidelines for formu- 
lating master plans for inservice education. 



. Also in Pennsylvania, new state regulations make 
it legally possible for a teacher to leave a college 
with a bachelor's degree and initial certification, 
and then attain permanent certification without 
attending a single session of a formal course 
offered at a graduate school. They can do it 
entirely through inservice courses within their own 
school districts. 

Thus, the role of colleges has changed consider- 
ably, too. Colleges are now designing courses and 
programs to meet the specific staff development 
needs of school districts and they are sending their 
graduate school personnel out into the schools to 
conduct the courses. 

There is more independent study, too, with 
college and university professors acting as consul- 
tants and advisors for such projects. And teachers 
who begin post graduate study in their own schools 
can transfer to a full M. Ed. program at many 
colleges of education. 

Finally, there are, the report says, six sets of 
interrelated factors which control the performance 
of educators. These are personal variables, intra- 
organizational variables, extra-organizational vari- 
ables, purposives, control structure and dynamics. 
Relating them to each other in a grid of teacher 
development, the report contends that understand- 
ing these factors "enables individual teachers or 
groups of teachers, or planners of teacher develop- 
ment efforts to ascertain just how comprehensively 
they see the forces bearing upon them," and how 
to get more out of their development efforts. 

"To guide teacher development efforts effec- 
tively, whether personally or collectively," the 
report states, **it is important to have a compre- 
hensive grasp of the cornplex of forces bearing 
upon each person — and the potency of those 
forces. Without such a grasp, as the history of staff 
development activities abundantly demonstrates, 
time and money can be expended on narrow 
aspects of the total problem, often overlooking 
forces so powerful that they determine the out- 
comes in advance." 
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